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An honest, undisguised soap, with its own 
clean, wholesome scent indicating its antiseptic 
qualities, which costs no more than ordinary 
five cents at all dealers is 


IS MORE THAN SOAP 


dirt and infectious disease germs 
the same time. Sanitary, anti- 
septic, disinfectant. Ask your dealer for it. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will send you by mail 2 
full sized cakes on receipt of 10 cts.,coin or stamps, to pay 
part of postage. It costs us 13cts. alone to mail the 2 cakes and 
soap is worth 10 cts., hence we are out the soap and 3 cts. 
stamps. We want every reader of The Black Cat, however, 
to try this wonderful cleanser and purifier—hence this liberal 
offer. Valuable booklet, illustrated, sent free. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, DEPT. W, NEW YORK CITY 
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Want SHORT STORIES 

Novelettes, Feature Articles, Character 
Sketches, Essays, Editorials, Plays, Lect¬ 
ures, Charades, Puzzles, Jokes, Poetry, 
Rhymes, Jingles ; Articles on Science, 
Medicine, Art, Fashion, Household, Build¬ 
ing or Manufacture; or any class cf 
literature adapted for publication in Mag¬ 
azines or Newspapers. Manuscripts sold 
on a commission basis or Syndicated. One 
thousand buyers on our list. 

Instruction given by mail In Short-Story 
Writing, News Correspondence or Repor- 
torial Branches. Send for either or both 
free booklets, “ Journalism as a Vocation.” 
— Tells how to start right. “The Syndi¬ 
cating of Manuscripts.” — Tells of the fair¬ 
est syndicate plan ever devised. Address 
The United Press Syndicate, 618 Majestic 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Literary Talent ? 



IjUiLLusmnNG 

1Krf t Cartooning 


Drawing ;[ 


nt ad. Send to-day. Good far 


Nuttonal School of lUiiHtratinK. 
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LEARN PROOFREADING. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


EARN $15 TO $50 PER WEEK 

and prepare for an inflnentlal and profitable profeaalon 
by taking by mall, our course In 

J OURNALISM 

Write for onr plan for assist- ■ W ■ 

ing our students in selling writ- ” ” * 

ings and securing positions. Particulars H 
cost you nothing Write today. 

THE URBAHNS SCHOOLS 
908 Calhoun Street, - Ft. Wayne, lnd. I 

haiKt^and^lfa^iiw^LeUer^ritn^'^'write'ug" I 


1 Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 

^ — -•, BY MAIL for iw-.p.pert, 
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LrwtaSTAWrrKisQ Bcnoot. 60 AdelaidoSt. 
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i> n mail The^poasesslon 


wish to become an ad-writer or 
1 to #100, if you wish to gain 


knowledge that will positively increase your salary or 
income, if you wish your eon or your daughter to 
learn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, 
tend three l-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it 
the terms on which I give a ptiitivt gnoranrrs o f 

JCBARLES AUSTIn'baTES, 127 Nassau St., New Yort.^ 


like 8 W IN NEKTON, P 
OPPER, and others, S“ 


i. Ban McCarthy,Director. 
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A CfcfcAT CALLtKY O T tWtLVI fACStMItES OF 

Famous Paintings 
TREE 


By a veebl arrangement that has taken Booths to perfect, the leaders of this publication wse 
tuntty to obtain free of charsea set of 11 reptodoctloos of famous pictures by 


One of 
mouth 


Thn World* • Mueter-pulntwru 

those treat pictures, reproduced in the exact colors and with true fidelity to the originals, wlU begtvn 
Fill OF f tn tlut mn«InnW[n>Mx n»HMiH»| PnU.lS MlflAtTIt n 

THE GRAPHIC MAGAZINE- 


rlrtdly inter ss tt ng j k s nd s omely printed on good paper; superbly Illustra ted —a m a ga zi n e full of New Things s 
oontalnlng^the beet la Fiction, TraveLAd venture, Poetry, Selene*, Humor, P a t h os « with unexcelled Boms, Hsu 
hold and Children's Departments, and with many other features of lUrposslng Interest. 

THB GRAPHIC Is published as a dollar magmxlne—the biggest dollar's worth of Art and Literature sold. 1 
In order to quickly obtain the largest ci rcu la t ion In America, waoKer 


TKo Mngns&no for 
1 Yfar and the 12 

Grpnl flcturot for 

Money Book If yeu want It 
on Feb. 10th the pries will be laorsaoedSo OO ecnta, advancing It oenu « 

regular price trreseked. 


50 


Cents 

only 


Provided You 
Subscribe before 
Februerx lOth 


SOME Or THE JANUARY FEATURES 

THB WATCH PAKTT AT OKABTBBB CORNS R, a charming New Tear's story by THOMAS X. UPP. 

THB SONS OP THB CONQUBBOB, a Historical Romance of tbs stirring tlmee of the first Norman King. 

TDK WILD OOOSB STOUT, a tale of the Arabian Nights, by SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

THB MARVELOUS BANQUET IN RONOB OP A SBA GOD. The fifth tale of the M arSh era Xytholegy, tali 
by HELEN Z1MMEKN, lnthaOraphle * 1 

THB BLACK GHOST, a true and mysterious story for a winter night's raiding 
SEEN IN A GO BN EE GROCERY, the first feature of a new series. 

MORE ABOUT OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACB8,' as seen In a trip around the world. Ton vent pood to travel M I 
you read the Graph ic , I 

MORE OF THE LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY AND ASTRONOMY, wktSh wW bo continued for soes l 
time, giving a course at boms on the Marvels of Nature and Everyday Life. f 

THR WOMEN'S. CHILDREN'S AND HOUSEHOLD CHAPTERS, edited by experts, are full of now and novel 
enggeetlons for amusing and educating the young, as well as entertaining and Instructive for the grown folksf 
also Valuable advice for ladles who desire to Improve their loeka Necessary Information about health. Valuable 
receipts and Ideas fur the Household and ether Everyday Matters. | 

, THESE AND A SCORE MORB of the out-of the-ordlnary features that have brought Over MD Com RATVLATOBT I 
Lrarnus from subscribers and other editors since the Am three numbers appeared. 


44 


The Duchess of Devonshire” Free! 


The Famous Painting reproduced In original-colors as the Free January Art Supplement Is •• Thu PortrsH ef I 

I tbu Ducheua of Devonshire," by Gainsborough, the original of which Fas stolen and kept hidden for years. Recsv. I 
ered only a few months ago. It was purchased by J. Plerpont Morgan at a cost said to exceed 940,000. The chance to I 
secure a perfect reproduction of this famous picture free of cost U one that will never come to you again. [ 

Another great picture, by just as great an artist as this, will be given each month free. They are not chrome* 
bat exact reproductions of the World's Masterpieces, and Art Stores everywhere are scrambling to get these same 
pictures to sell at from S3 to 50 cents each. With the Graphic you get them free, and the magaxtne ltaelf for only 
halt the regular subscription price for the magazine alone. You are therefore advised not to delay but to send yo* 
subscription at ooce, with 60c., In any form you wish, for “ THB MAGAZINB THAT MAKE8 YOU FOR* 
QBT T1HB. " It will coat you 60 cenu If you do not order before February 10th. Order now before the priceadvances. I 

THC GRAPHIC MAGAZINE: 24 B, Warron Sires!, New York 

P. ft.—Owing to the great expense of producing the pictures and the cnetllness of tbemagaofue Itself ns_fres 
•ample copies will be sent to-anyoue, but If you are not entirely satisfied, your mu n uy wRibe rheasfklly iws aswi i 
The Graphic Magazine Company Is incorporated under the laws of the Stale of New York, and le compo s ed of WWr I 
knows and responsible men In the publishing and advertising business. I 
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JUST THROWN OPEN TO THE POBUC 

The Mutual Literary-Music Club of America, 
to get 100,000 members immediately, offers 
great concessions. 

72 PIECES OF NEW SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Membership includes the great magazine, and will 
save and make money for you. 


MANY DOLLARS IN VALUE FOR ONLY $1.00 


Ereirone should join the MUTUAL LITERARY-MUSIC CLUB OF AMERICA, 
whose officers have lust decided to throw its benefits open to the Public, and having 
done so, want 100,000 members immediately. There is nothing else like this Club 
anywhere. It is purely mutual in its aims. It enables you to purchase books and 
periodicals, music and musical instruments at especial cut prices. It secures 
reduced rates at many Hotels. It answers questions free of charge. It offers schol¬ 
arships and valuable cash prizes to members. It maintains Club Rooms in many 
Cities for its members. It has many other advantages fully explained in its pros¬ 
pectus. In addition, every member receives as the official club organ, the famous 
magazine 

EV’RY MONTH 

with 6 pieces of .High Class Music Free Each Month 

This music consists of hi^h-grade vocal and Instrumental music given as a sup¬ 
plement to the Magazine without extra charge. The words and the music are by 
famous composers. Among them are selections for beginners, as well as for expert 
players. In other words, you get 72 pieces of music in one year FREE OF CHARGE. 

The membership has already run into the thousands. It is in order to broaden 
its scope and be of greater benefit to all, that the officers of the Club invite everyone 
to Join. The membership fee is only $1.00 per year, which entitles you to a full 
year’s subscription to the Magazine, as well as the many other benefits offered. The 
Magazine alone is well equal to any other $1.00 Magazine published. You cannot 
purchase the music given free, at any high-grade music store for less than 25c. per 
copy, and it is likely that the Club may save you from $100.00 to $200.00 in a single 
year. 


All these benefits for $1.00 only, provided 
you subscribe for membership at once 


The rate is likely to be advanced very soon. One copy of the Magazine alone will 
make you glad that you joined. The other benefits are inestimable in value. You 
cannot afford to pass this offer by. You will get your money back in value many 
times over. Full particulars will be sent free of charge, but if you are wise, you will 
send in your request for membership at once, before the $1.00 offer is withdrawn. 
Write at once, enclosing $1.00 for a full year’s membership and subscription to the 
Magazine, for which you will receive all the benefits named above, including the 72 
pieces of music given free as a supplement. If you wish to withdraw any time within 
three months, you can do so, and get your money back. Surely no more liberal offer 
was ever made you at all. Address your letter enclosing membership fee, now while 
you think of it, to the MUTUAL LITERARY-MUSIC CLUB, Secretary 10, 150 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

P. 8. The MUTUAL LITERARY-MUSIC CLUB OF AMERICA is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. It has a capital of $25,000. 
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THE “MAJESTIC” 


COMBINATION OF COPP.ER, GOLD, 
SILVER, LEAD, ZINC, AND IRON MINES 


This vast property, located in Beaver County, Utah, 
embraces eight groups of mines: 


(1) O. K. 

(2) Old Hickory 

(3) Vicksburg 


(5) Larkspur 

(6) Hoosier Boy 

(7) Copperfield 


(4) Harrington-Hickory (8) Treasure 

of 2,400 acres in area; also hundreds of acres itt* 
eluded in Smelter Site and New Town Site, moril 
water than needed, brick and lime on property. 
Upwards of 20,000 feet of actual underground devel*; 
opment work — shafts, drifts, cross cuts, winzes, 

An excess of 100,000 tons of available ore on tht 
dumps, estimated by experts to be worth not less 
than $2,000,000. 

See The Black Cat for December for testimo¬ 
nials from the gentlemen comprised in the photo¬ 
graph on the opposite page. These investors after 
thorough personal examination added to their hold¬ 
ings $200,000 worth of Majestic Stock. Write to all 
or any of them for further information. 

Write us for new (illustrated) edition of “ Above 
and Below the Surface” (44 pp.), mailed free on 
application. It is a work of art valuable in itself. 
Send a postal card for it NOW. 


CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON, 

Fiscal Agents for United States. 78 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 
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THE MAJESTIC” 

NAMED IN THE SPIRIT OF PROPHECY” 

Photograph of well-known 11‘n‘l‘menw^o personally Inspected the great properties 
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Assured Incomes for Life! 

The Widow or Child of the average man, to whom a large 
lump sum is paid at his death, is quite as likely to lose the bulk 
of it by ill-advised investment or the mistakes of “ officious ” 
friends as to enjoy its benefits. If you wish to provide for your 
Wife, your Child, or any one dependent ttpon yon: 

1. An absolutely sure income for life— 

3. Which cannot be assigned, bartered 
or alienated in any way by any act 
of tbe payee— 

3. WKicK sKall be free from all inheri¬ 
tance or other taxes— 

4* WKicK shall be subject to no ex¬ 
penses of trustees— 

5* WKicK may be secured by annual 
payments during your life-time— 

The Leading LIFE INSURANCE OO. hi the World 

will do it for you in the form of a 

Trust Agreement 

EXAMPLE: A man or woman deposits yearly $300.00 

or thereabouts according to age. — The beneficiary is a child of 
tender years— 

The man or woman dies— 

The child receives a 

Life income of $300 Per Year 

If the beneficiary dies before the provider, all benefits revert to 
the estate of the one who makes the deposits. 

To obtain particulars , please Jill out this coupon and send to A. S. STANLEY, 
General Agent, 83 Milk St., Boston, Maas. 

■ ■ » ■■■■!■■ ■ ■ j 

A. S. STANLEY , 83 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Please send figures adapted to following Ages : 

Age of APPLICANT - Age of BENEFICIARY— _ 

Trust Agreement to be for $ . per year for lift. 

Address of APPLICANT _ 

Name -- - -. 
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A Monthly Magazine of Original Short Stories* 


Copyright, 1902, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


Vol. VIII., No. 4. 
Whole No., 88. 


5 cents a copy. 
GO cents a year. 


JANUARY, 1903. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Boston, Haas., as second-class matter. 


The Black Cat Is devoted exclusively to original, unusual, fascinating stories—every 
number is complete in itself. It publishes no serials, translations, borrowings, or stealings. 
It pays nothing for the name or reputation of a writer, but the highest price on record for Sto¬ 
ries that are Stones , and it pays not according to length, but according to strength. To receive 
attention, manuscripts must be sent unrolled, fully prepaid, and accompanied by addressed 
and stamped envelope for return. All MSS. are reoeived and returned at their writers' risk.c 
CAUTION. — The entire contents of The Black Cat are protected by copyright, and publish¬ 
ers everywhere are cautioned against reproducing any of the stories , either wholly or in part . 


The Dinner Party at Dayton Ranch** 

BY MABEL LODER STEARNS. 

NNER was pending, and the gueste of the ho¬ 
tel were gathered in indolent expectancy on the 
piazza to enjoy the beautiful Swiss sunset. 

Miss Dayton had been comparing the view be¬ 
fore her with the one from her own veranda at 
home in Wyoming. Incidentally she had added 



that Mrs. Willington had promised her a visit while on her trip 


through America that fall, and was to be with her during her 


uncle’s enforced absence of several weeks. 

Mrs. Willington was the regulation hotel widow, whom none of 
the other guests took seriously, but for whom Miss Dayton had 


conceived a very evident admiration, which the widow accepted 


with a gracious patronage. 

The friendship had caused much comment in the hotel, and no 
one was surprised to hear of the proposed visit. 


The only difficulty seemed to be the widow’s extreme timidity. 


In a burst of confidence Miss Dayton had disclosed the fact that 


she had secreted her jewels in an old vault in the cellar of her 


house in Wyoming, and proposed leaving them there for safekeep¬ 
ing. “ I care nothing for wearing them,” she said. 

• Copyright, 1902, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 

• The writer of this story was awarded the $250 Angel us Prize in The Black Cat 
story contest ending February 26, 1902. 
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The widow appeared appalled at the prospect of being in the house 
with valuables of that sort, in such an isolated spot, without even 
Major Dayton for protection. The very thought seemed to terrify 
her, and she began to weaken on her promise. 

But Miss Dayton reassured her with the further explanation 
that no one but the family knew of the jewels’ whereabouts, and 
that none of the servants were aware of the vault’s existence, even. 

Mrs. Willington admitted that there was something in that, and 
consented to take the risk on Miss Dayton’s promise that the 
jewels should not be taken from their hiding place during the 
widow’s visit to the ranch. 

44 1 do not wish to seem officious and cowardly, my dear, but you 
are such a careless, unsophisticated child that you do not realize 
the wickedness there is in the world. I have very little faith in 
the trustworthiness of servants,” she asserted. 

“ When you come to the ranch, I will show you how impossible 
it would be for any one, without a knowledge of the vault, to get 
at the jewels,” Miss Dayton assured her. 

“What is it, Ah Foo? Oh, yes! the mail. Thank you.” 

44 Where did you get him ? ” was asked, as the Chinaman left. 

“ Oh, we picked him up in Peking several years ago, and he has 
been our devoted slave ever since. He is a good soul! ” 

The ensuing week the Daytons sailed for New York. Three 
weeks later the widow followed them, and a bright afternoon in 
September found her comfortably ensconced on the veranda at 
Dayton ranch, greatly enchanted with her surroundings. 

A few days after her arrival word came to Miss Dayton that 
Mrs. Barrows — an old friend of her mother — had been taken ill 
while travelling across the continent, and was laid up for repairs, 
as it were, at a stuffy little hotel in a near-by town. Miss Dayton, 
with prompt generosity, decided to go to her at once and bring her 
to the ranch. The widow shook her head dubiously. 

It was a most unselfish impulse, of course, she conceded, .but in 
her opinion Miss Dayton was incurring a great responsibility in 
undertaking the care of an invalid. But the girl was obdurate, 
pooh-poohing the idea of its involving any amount of care, or of 
there being any unselfishness in it. 

“ On the contrary, I am generally self-interested in all that I do ! ” 
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Mrs. Willington regarded her curiously for a moment. “Do 
you know,” she said, “you are the most puzzling girl I have ever 
met. One minute you seem just an innocent child. The next, 
one gets a glimpse of a cynicism utterly incongruous with one’s 
preconceived ideas of you.” 

“ I have been delving into French philosophy somewhat of late 
— perhaps it has left a bad taste in my mouth,” returned Miss 
Dayton, smiling. 

A few uneventful days passed, then a telegram came for Mrs. 
Willington, which she handed to her hostess, explaining, “ My 
brother and his chum.” The telegram read: 

Tom and I pass through Lander’s Crossing to-morrow. 

Will stop over to see yon. Fletcher Fkktox. 


Miss Dayton was sympathetically pleased, and expressed herself 
most cordially, insisting that the travellers should remain for sev¬ 
eral days at the ranch. The widow was delighted. 

“ My dear Miss Dayton,” she began effusively, “ you are hospi¬ 
tality itself! ” but the girl cut her short. 

“I told you once,” she said, smiling, “ that I always consulted 
my own ends. I am anxious to meet your brother and his friend.” 

Fenton and Darney came the following afternoon, and accepted 
with apparent pleasure Miss Dayton’s invitation to prolong their 
visit. They were most enthusiastic over the ranch and the curi¬ 
ously built old house, and seemed to enjoy themselves hugely dur¬ 
ing their stay. It poured torrents the day before they were to 
leave. Miss Dayton had a wood fire lighted in the living room, and 
after luncheon all gathered about it to enjoy its warmth. 

They had been telling stories and recounting strange experi¬ 
ences, when suddenly the widow clapped her hands. “ The very 
thing !” she cried. “ Miss Dayton, tell the boys the story of the 
secret vault.” 

“ There is really very little to tell,” replied Miss Dayton slowly. 
41 The house was built by a miner in the days of the gold fever. He 
dug a lot of gold and was afterwards robbed of most of it. The loss 
turned his brain, and for years he lived here all alone, guarding 
the vault, which he filled with stones, believing them to be nuggets 
of gold. His ghost is supposed to guard it still, the natives say.” 
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44 By George! That’s interesting,” said Fenton. 

44 This vault is built in the foundation of the house and can be 
reached only through a secret panel in the cellar wall. We bought 
the ranch a few years ago, but have spent very little time here 
since. This summer, however, I grew tired of travelling and de¬ 
termined to come here for the pleasant fall months, even though 
my uncle could not be with me all of the time. It is quite safe,” 
she continued; 44 the men on the place are trustworthy, and I am 
not in the least afraid. But I should have been lonely indeed dur¬ 
ing my uncle’s absence had not Mrs. Willington taken pity on me.” 

44 Safe enough, providing you don’t keep any valuables in the 
house,” commented Darney. 44 You don’t do that, I hope.” 

44 Why, of course I do! All my jewels are in that vault. The 
silver we leave in town because it is such a bother to bring it. 
But come ! I will show it to you,” she said, rising. 

A slight sound made them all look up. It was only Ah Foo 
with more wood for the fire. Mrs. Willington eyed him suspi¬ 
ciously. 44 1 don’t like that pagan,” she said irritably to Fenton, 
as Miss Dayton led the way to the cellar. 44 He always seems to 
be laughing at one without moving a muscle of his face ! ” 

44 He appears to me too stupid to be dangerous,” Fenton 
objected. 

44 That shows how observing you men are! ” Mrs. Willington 
retorted. “I tell you that boy will bear watching!” 

“My dear Josephine, sometimes you are positively — deli¬ 
cious ! ” Fenton said, smiling. 

It was about this time that an inscrutable Mongolian face, quite 
transformed from its usual impassivity, was pressed close to a 
crack in the door leading from the pantry into the cellar passage¬ 
way. The slanting eyes, now alert and keen, watched the merry 
party as it passed. Then the door slid back noiselessly, and Ah 
Foo glided silently after them. 

Down the passage they went to a door opening on to a stairway 
which led down into the cellar. This descended, another dark 
hallway was traversed, and then their guide turned into a narrow 
passage. Here she stopped and held aloft the lantern she carried, 
until the others came up. 

“Now watch me. Here is the panel. You press here this way, 
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and that. And see — the panel slides back ! You try it, Mr. Fen¬ 
ton ,” she said, closing the panel again. 

Fenton did so and, after a little difficulty, succeeded. 

“ Let us go in,” Miss Dayton suggested lightly. “ The vault is 
quite large.” 

Mrs. Willington drew back nervously. “The rest of you go,” 
she said. w I will wait outside.” 

Turning quickly, she encountered Ah Foo standing in the 
shadow. He came forward deprecatingly when he saw that he 
was discovered. 

“ What are you doing here ? ” she demanded sharply. 

He had been getting wood from the wood pile, he explained 
apologetically, and had thought Missee Dayton had called him. 
Mrs. Willington assured him that she had not done so, and sent 
him about his business in a most peremptory manner. Meanwhile 
the others were poking about the vault. 

“ The jewels are in that,” Miss Dayton said, pointing to a heavily 
bound iron chest. “ It is too heavy for even two people to lift, 
which makes it all the less liable to be carried off, you see.” 

“What is to hinder its being rifled here?” asked Darney. 
“ That is, providing access could be gained to the vault.” 

“ I don’t believe it possible to pick that lock. The chest is a 
very old one that my uncle brought from Egypt years ago, and 
the lock is a most complicated device — one that has baffled the 
skill of many an expert locksmith. The key I keep in my room 
under a loose brick in the hearth — a place that would never occur 
to any one. No, the only way would be to blow the chest open.” 

“ It is a curious old place,” observed Darney; “ quite an ingen¬ 
ious arrangement.” 

They were interrupted by Mrs. Willington, who stuck her head 
through the open panel. “ For goodness’ sake! come out of this,” 
she said, crossly. “ I’m cold and want to go back to the fire.” 

Ah Foo was still in the wood room when they passed, but he 
was apparently hard at work and did not look up. Fenton and 
Mrs. Willington exchanged glances. 

“ I wish you would keep an eye on that heathen,” the widow 
said. “ He was hanging around all the while you were in the 
vault.” 
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“Very well, I will. Perhaps you are right in thinking him 
more knave than fool.” # 

On reaching the stairway Miss Dayton remembered that she had 
not ordered tea, so, admonishing the rest to go without her, she 
went back to speak to Ah Foo, whom she noticed as she passed. 

It had been a depressing sort of day, and all were tired and 
ready to retire at an early hour that night. Mrs. Willington plead 
a headache, and the men their early stall; in the morning. Their 
hostess seemed glad of the relief, and went to her own room soon 
after the rest had retired. She did not go at once to bed, but sat 
for some time before the fire that crackled cozily on the hearth. 

She looked strangely old and worn, as she sat there absently 
watching the dancing flames, an unspeakable weariness in her eyes, 
while every line of her drooping figure showed the exhaustion that 
mastered her. 

“ I must not lose my nerve now,” she muttered — “ now, when 
there is so much at stake ! ” And reaching for a glass of sherry 
that stood on a table near, she drank it quickly and hurried to bed. 

A few hours later a cloaked figure stole noiselessly through the 
narrow passage leading to the vault. Slowly, cautiously, it crept 
along, until the secret panel was reached. Here it stopped. The 
silence was unbroken, and the figure, as if satisfied, was about to 
go on, when a slight sound issued from the darkness beyond. 
Wrapping its cloak more closely about it, the figure drew farther 
back against the wall. Silence again. Then the sound was re¬ 
peated. Nearer, this time, taking the form of a stealthy step, but 
so slight as to seem almost imaginary. Then a whisper — close 
now to the cloaked figure — sneering — contemptuous — mocking! 
— “ Allee samee damn fool! ” 

The cloaked figure made no move to discover the identity of the 
voice, but stood motionless until the steps had passed, then it 
returned by the way it had come. 

The next morning after breakfast Fenton drew his sister aside. 
“ You are right,” he said. “ I think that heathen of Miss Dayton’s 
has some game on.” 

“ I told you so! What had I better do ? Speak to Miss Dayton? ” 

“Not just yet. I would wait a little. Let things take their 
course for a few days — unless something should occur to warrant 
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your speaking before then—something that you can put your 
finger on, I mean. It will be wiser, I think,” he added. 

Miss Dayton joined them just then and there was no further 
opportunity to discuss the subject before Fenton and Darney left. 

That afternoon Mi’s. Willington came into the living room, where 
Miss Dayton was writing. 

“There is a Syrian woman outside,” she said, “ with some 
beautiful laces. It has begun to rain again, and I am afraid to 
stay out on the veranda. But I am dying to see those laces. 
Would it be running too great a risk, do you think, if we let her 
come inside ? ” 

“Why,no,” Miss Dayton replied, laying down her pen. “It 
will be all right, I’m sure.” 

The Syrian woman came in shyly at their bidding. A dirty, 
picturesque creature, and very ill at ease until reassured by Miss 
Dayton’s enthusiasm over her wares. 

An hour was spent in discussing the comparative merits of the 
laces, but at length some pieces were selected and the woman took 
her departure. 

Mrs. Willington watched her from the window. Miss Dayton 
had gone from the room on an errand. When the latter returned 
the widow was greatly perturbed. 

“ I am very uneasy,” she said nervously. “ Do you know, Miss 
Dayton, I am afraid we have done a most imprudent thing to let 
that woman into the house. I realize it now. And as well, I am 
greatly distressed to see you place the confidence you do in that 
Chinaman of yours. Several things have occurred to arouse my 
suspicions. I know he heard you talking of the jewels, and he 
has been skulking about ever since. I do not trust him, and 
Fletcher thinks just as I do about it. And while you were gone 
just now something happened to confirm my misgivings.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

44 Well, as that peddler left the veranda, she took out a hand¬ 
kerchief and dropped it in a most conspicuous way. Ah Foo 
joined her immediately, and the two talked earnestly together for 
a few minutes. Then the woman gave Ah Foo what looked like a 
folded paper. This he took with a nod as if he understood, and 
then returned to the house. The woman went on.” 
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Miss Dayton looked serious. 44 I have never thought Ah Foo 
dishonest,” she said in a troubled way. 44 In fact, he has never 
seemed bright enough to be anything but harmless. He has been 
devoted to me always. However, I shall watch him closely. I am 
glad you have told me what you have. But I am fond of the boy 
and am loth to believe him crooked. I will question him a little,” 
she added, touching the bell. The Chinaman responded promptly. 

44 Who was that woman that was here, Ah Foo ? ” 

Ah Foo looked blank. He shook his head. 44 Me not know,” 
he said. 

44 Have you never seen her before ? ” 

44 No, Missee.” 

44 What were you saying to her just now ? ” 

44 She not know way to go. Ah Foo say how to her.” 

44 Was that all ? ” 

44 Yes, Missee.” 

44 Very well, you may go.” Then as he left the room, she said, 
44 That may be the truth, you know. The Oriental is always 
dramatic even over mere nothings. I will watch him, however.” 

44 Well, my dear, instead of this being an isolated spot, I should 
say it was on the public highway,” declared the widow one morn¬ 
ing a week later. 44 Every one seems to pass this way on his travels. 
Here are friends of mine — Colonel Driscoll and his nephew — stay¬ 
ing with some people who live only five miles from here. The 
Colonel heard in some way of my whereabouts, and wants to ride 
over on Friday.” 

44 We must ask him to dine with us,” Miss Dayton said. “That 
is the night Mr. Darney and your brother are coming back to bid 
us good-by, you know, and we will have quite a little dinnerparty. 
I wish my uncle could get here in time for it, but he cannot make 
the ranch before Saturday, he says.” 

44 1 wish he might too! What fun 1 The boys will enjoy it 
immensely. I fear you have made sad havoc there, my dear.” 

44 Really,” returned the girl, absently. Then she looked at the 
widow and smiled. 

44 There, my dear! Now you wear that cynical thousand-year- 
old expression again. You are too young to be cynical.” 
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u Am I ? Well, never mind! Let us send off our notes. I will 
inclose mine with yours.” 

44 1 am glad Major Dayton is to return so soon,” Mrs. Willington 
said, 44 because I must start for New York with Fletcher on Satur¬ 
day, I think.” 

Miss Dayton exclaimed in dismay. 44 Why, I haven’t carried 
out half my plans for you,” she said regretfully. 

Mrs. Willington assured her that her visit had been a most 
charming one, and that she was more reluctant to go than she 
could say, but her father, it seemed, was not at all well, and she 
felt it her duty to go to him as soon as possible. 

44 If I go with Fletcher,” she argued, 44 1 shall avoid having to 
travel alone, which is always so disagreeable, I think.” 

Miss Dayton, though much distressed, she said, could not, of 
course, try to detain her under the circumstances. Mrs. Willing¬ 
ton herself was quite affected, but speedily recovered her spirits at 
thought of the dinner party, and went off to write her notes. 

The thousand-year-old expression was very apparent now, as the 
girl went to her desk to write her own notes. Having finished 
them, she took up a telegraph blank and wrote the following 
dispatch: 

To Mr. K. 8. Hamlin, 

Northern Ridge, 

Wyoming. 

l>»yton Ranch, Sept. 28 ,1899. 

Four. Sept. 36. At nine. 

H. D. 


Then she rang for Ah Foo. 44 Take this note to Mrs. Willing- 
ton,” she said. 44 And this ” — handing him the dispatch — 44 1 
want you to take at once to the telegraph office at Lawrence. It 
is to be 4 rushed,’ tell the man.” 

The Chinaman shot a quick glance at his mistress’s face, then 
said simply, 44 Yelly well, Missee,” and left the room. 

The dinner party was a great success. The widow, particularly, 
was in the gayest of spirits, the men delightfully entertaining and 
Miss Dayton positively brilliant. The girl seemed transformed from 
her usually quiet self into a dazzling woman of the world. Ah 
Foo, who assisted in the serving of the dinner, watched her with 
an intentness that did not escape Fenton. 
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They had been talking of the early history of the West, when 
Colonel Driscoll suddenly exclaimed: “ By the way ! There is 

a rumor afloat that the Lawrence stage was held up last night 
about five miles from here.” 

“ You don’t say so ! ” ejaculated Fenton, while the widow shiv¬ 
ered with terror. All were keenly interested and Miss Dayton 
laughed delightedly. 

“Well, that is an event for this prosaic old county! Have 
they caught the robbers ? ” 

“ No, they are still at large, I believe,” answered the Colonel. 

“ You see I was right,” broke in the widow, triumphantly; 44 it is 
most unwise to keep valuables in a place of this kind— You 
are spilling that water on my dress, Ah Foo ! What is the mat¬ 
ter with you ? ” 

Miss Dayton was talking to the Colonel and did not hear this, 
nor notice that Ah Foo’s eyes were riveted on her face. The 
sound of a bell just then made her look up and beckon to him. 

“ That is Mrs. Barrows’s bell,” she said. “ Go to her quickly.” 

After Ah Foo had left Mrs. Barrows’s room, he did not at once 
return to his duties in the dining room. Instead, he walked 
swiftly down the hall to Miss Dayton’s apartment, which he en¬ 
tered without hesitation. Crossing to the fireplace he stooped and 
lifted a loosened brick from the hearth, at the same time running 
his long fingers quickly over the place where it had been. Then 
replacing it carefully, with a low chuckle, he softly retraced his 
steps with the cat-like motion peculiar to him, and a minute later 
entered the dining room, as impassive aud inscrutable as ever. 

“ Mrs. Barrows was most interested in our little gathering to¬ 
night and was anxious to come down. But I knew the excitement 
would be too much for her, so dissuaded her from it,” Miss Dayton 
was saying. 

“ What was it, Ah Foo 9 ” 

“ Missee Barr —say she hope allee you drink her health.” 

“Of course! ” cried Miss Dayton, warmly, raising her glass. 

All responded cordially to the toast. Then Fenton asked, smil¬ 
ingly, “ Are you an advocate of total abstinence, Miss Dayton?” 

-Why?” 

-I noticed that you merely touched your lips to your glass.” 
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“ I have a slight headache to-night, so am not drinking anything, 
that is all.” 

For an instant a peculiar smile flickered over the face of the ob¬ 
servant Ah Foo— whether of satisfaction, triumph or amusement, 
Fenton, who was watching him, could not determine. Possibly, 
it comprised all three. But it was gone in a second, and Fenton 
was baffled again. 

The talk drifted to other things, and dinner was drawing to a 
close, when suddenly an exclamation of alarm from the Colonel 
arrested the attention of all. Miss Dayton, her face covered with 
her hands, had risen and was swaying unsteadily on her feet. She 
would have fallen, had it not been for the timely aid of the Colonel 
and Ah Foo, both of whom sprang to catch her. 

The widow, on the verge of hysterics, finally rose to the occa¬ 
sion and produced some smelling salts, which seemed to have no 
particular effect, however. The Colonel and Fenton carried the 
now unconscious girl into the adjoining room and laid her on the 
divan, Mrs. Willington and the faithful Ah Foo in attendance. 
The men, at the widow’s suggestion, then went into the hall for a 
smoke. The latter seemed to be rendered utterly powerless in the 
emergency, while Ah Foo evinced an intelligence most surprising, 
seeming to know just what was needed. 

At last Miss Dayton opened her eyes. “ What has happened ? ” 
she asked, wonderingly. 

Mrs. Willington explained, soothingly, while Ah Foo stood in 
respectful silence, eyeing intently his mistress’s face. He seemed 
to be watching for something. 

“I am sorry to have made such a fuss,” the girl said. “ Where 
are the men ? ” 

44 Gone for a smoke.” 

44 An hour’s rest is all I need, but you go to them, please. Ah 
Foo will stay with me in case I should want anything.” 

The request was made with such quiet insistence that the widow 
was forced to comply. She went, however, with many protests 
against leaving. 

When she had gone, Miss Dayton lay quite still for some min¬ 
utes with her eyes closed. Ah Foo had not moved nor taken his 
gaze from her face. At last she opened her eyes cautiously. 
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44 Is there any one about?” she asked. 

44 Yes, Missee, I hear ’em talk.” 

44 Where are they ? ” 

44 In the sittee room, Missee.” 

Miss Dayton thought a moment. 44 Wait here till I return,” she 
said. 

There was no sign of either weariness or weakness in the girl’s 
bearing now, as she left the room and mounted a back staircase to 
her own apartment. Going straight to the fireplace, as Ah Foo 
had done an hour before, she lifted the brick from its place. The 
key to the vault was gone ! 

Miss Dayton did not evince any surprise. Rather, it seemed to 
be what she had expected. Replacing the brick quickly she re¬ 
turned to the library, where she found Ah Foo wandering rest¬ 
lessly about. She gave him a quick scrutiny as she entered/ 

44 Is there any one in the hall now ? ” 

44 No, Missee.” 

44 You are sure ? ” 

44 Yes, Missee, allee gone.” 

44 Very well.” 

Miss Dayton stood shading her face from the lamp as she spoke. 
44 This light hurts my eyes,” she said. 44 Put it on that table by the 
window, Ah Foo.” 

The Chinaman obeyed her, and then continued his restless patrol 
of the room. At this juncture the widow appeared, burdened 
with apologies for her long absence. She had unfortunately be¬ 
come involved in an argument with the Colonel, etc. She was de¬ 
lighted, however, to find her charge so much better. Every one 
had been most solicitous, she said, and had sent her all sorts of 
nice messages. While she paused for breath, there was the sound 
of a mufiled footstep on the veranda outside. 

Mrs. Willington started. 44 What is that ? ” she asked nervously. 

44 One of the men, probably.” 

44 Ah Foo will go and see, Missee,” the boy volunteered, in¬ 
differently. 

As he spoke, Mrs. Barrows hobbled into the room. “Well, I 
thought I would come down,” she said. 

44 Why ! Mrs. Barrows 1 What — ” 
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“Now don’t ask me why I came,” interrupted the old lady 
testily, 44 because it is perfectly patent why. I was just tired of 
being up there by myself,” and she seated herself, with an irate 
snort, in the nearest chair. 

44 We are very glad to have you with us, I’m sure,” Miss Dayton 
said politely. 44 1 only feared the exertion might be too much for 
your strength.” 

“That’s my affair ! ” Mrs. Barrows snapped. 44 Now go on with 
your talk, and don’t mind me,” she added more affably. 

44 1 must see what has become of Ah Foo,” Miss Dayton said at 
last, as the Chinaman did not return. 

44 Let me go for you,” the widow said earnestly. 44 You ought not 
to exert yourself any more to-night.” 

Miss Dayton thanked her with the assurance that she was feel- 
ing quite herself again, and was going only into the hall. Closing 
the door after her she stood still to listen. The hall was deserted. 
Outside the wind moaned dismally, but there was no other sound. 
The girl considered for a moment. Then, leisurely crossing the 
hall, she touched an electric button in the walL As she did so 
and turned away there was in her eyes the supreme joy of the 
master-painter as he adds the touch of completion to his picture. 

When the widow appeared a minute afterward. Miss Dayton 
was seated in an easy chair, apathetically turning the leaves of a 
magazine. She looked up inquiringly as the widow came forward. 

44 Well, did you find your pagan?” Mrs. Willington demanded. 
44 You went to hunt him up, I believe.” 

44 No, I didn’t find him. I became interested in this book.” 

44 My dear Miss Dayton,” said the widow irritably, “ you aston¬ 
ish me ! How can you be so blind to what is as plain as the nose 
on your face to every one else ? ” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied the girl with an aggravating 
smile. 44 Perhaps I am hopelessly obtuse.” 

44 And in the face of the stage’s having been held up only last 
night, and with the robbers still at large, too! ” the widow went 
on indignantly. 44 1 shan’t sleep a wink to-night. There have been 
some horrible burglaries lately ! ” 

Miss Dayton was intent on her book and did not answer at once. 
Then she recalled herself. “ Yes, there have been a good many,” 
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she agreed absently. w There was the Broxton robbery, about a 
year ago. That created quite a sensation, I remember. They 
have not succeeded in catching any of the gang as yet, but they 
have got a clue to the whereabouts of some of them, I am told. 
Why, Mrs. Willington, are you ill? What is the matter?” 

44 Just a slight giddiness; I am all unstrung, I tell you! I wish 
the men would come back! They have gone for a walk somewhere. 
But you were saying that the Broxton robbers had been traced. I 
had not heard that. I have been particularly interested in that 
affair, as a friend of mine was visiting there when it happened, and 
so lost her jewels with the rest. I hope they will be successful in 
tracking the thieves, but detectives nowadays are so stupid that 
one wonders why they are employed.” 

As the widow finished speaking there were heavy footsteps in 
the passage. Then the door leading from it into the larger hall 
opened and Miss Dayton’s four dinner guests, with the Syrian 
woman, were ushered in by eight strange men, armed to the teeth. 

Miss Dayton arose, regarding them with a cynical smile as they 
approached, at the same time grasping something in her hand that 
glittered suggestively. The widow, with blanched face, sat help¬ 
lessly where she was. 

44 Miss Dayton,” Fenton burst forth furiously, 44 what do these 
ruffians mean by this outrage ? Are they mad ? ” 

44 1 think not,” she returned, quietly. 44 The fact is they are my 
guests, too, whom I have invited to meet you all — a meeting I 
have been arranging for many months — ever since the Broxton 
robbery. I am sorry if the pleasure has not proved a mutual one. 
These other friends of mine have been looking forward to it with 
much enjoyment, I assure you. This old house, with its secret 
vault, has served my purpose admirably as a meeting place. And 
the little fiction about the jewels proved to be just the alluring 
bait I thought it would. For the rest, my own 4 innocence and 
lack of worldly knowledge,’ and so forth,” — with an amused glance 
at the discomfited widow — 44 was all that was needed to complete 
the means by which the end — this little dinner party of mine — was 
accomplished. It was unfortunate for you that my friends should 
have come upon you so inopportunely, but isn’t it rather unusual 
to find one’s dinner guests in the cellar ? ” 
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The widow glared savagely at her, like an animal at bay, and 
then made a desperate move toward the door. Miss Dayton cov¬ 
ered her instantly with the little silver-mounted pistol she held in 
her hand. As she did so, the library door opened, and the erst¬ 
while old lady Barrows, with wig and cap in hand, joined the 
group, and stood back of the widow’s chair. Miss Dayton greeted 
them smilingly. 44 My uncle, Major Dayton,” she said politely, 
44 better known to all of you, perhaps, as Mrs. Barrows. You will 
be glad to know that her health is quite restored.” 

44 To you, Mrs. Willington,” she continued, mockingly, 44 1 
would say that your friends here may well be proud of their 
accomplice. You have acted your part well, though not as suc¬ 
cessfully, perhaps, as in the Broxton affair! ” 

Here she turned to the officers again. 44 You scarcely expected, 
I think, to meet in our Broxton friends the men who so kindly re¬ 
lieved the Lawrence stage of its valuables last night. But you 
will find upon a little investigation that they are one and the 
same — being equally proficient in all branches of the profession. 
And now, as you will not require our services any further, we will 
say good night.” 

Wonder, bewilderment and rage strove for the mastery on the 
faces of the baffled group, curiosity finally prevailing for the 
moment. 

44 Who, in Heaven’s name, is that woman ? ” snarled Darney. 

44 That,” said the officer, grinning with importance, 44 is Miss 
Helen Delaine, the cleverest, bravest woman detective in all 
Europe! ” 

44 And that heathen, Ah Foo ? ” 

44 Her most able scout.” 

44 Well, the game’s up, pals!” said Fenton, philosophically. 
44 We’re tricked — and by a woman ! By George ! ” 

Just then the door opened cautiously, and the grinning visage 
of Ah Foo thrust itself into view. Fixing his gaze contemptu¬ 
ously on Fenton, he remarked sententiously : 

44 Allee samee damn fool! ” 






Should Chance Permit.* 


BY P. C. DUOBTS. 



OW and then a spider or a great brown rat would 
break the silent monotony of the cell by scurry¬ 
ing across the stone floor, damp with moisture. 
Even this uncanny diversion was grateful to the 
two American officers who were quartered in 
what had been a Spanish prison and fortress, but 
which was now occupied by Filipino guerilla bands. 

The elder of the two men, who lay stretched listlessly upon the 
damp stones, was a captain in the American army, while his coIQ " 
panion was a young second lieutenant who had just been com® 118 
sioned from West Point. Both of them had been captured the 
day before by what were supposed to have been friendly na.tl ves ’ 
and even now they were within easy sight of the American li° es ’ 
though neither of them hoped that their whereabouts would e^ el ^ 
learned by their countrymen or that they would be able to eS ca P e 
even that short distance. In all probability their death would e 
accomplished within a very short time by as horrible tortUi' e 
could be conceived of by their captors. 

Neither the captain nor the lieutenant spoke much, for eacb ° ne 
seemed to be wrapped in his own meditations. There was 
lutely nothing for them to do but wait for a change, for the t>e fcter 
or worse as the case might be. Suddenly both men raised 
heads. Far down the stone corridors could be heard the at 0 ^ ' 
tramp of a squad of soldiers as they approached nearer and 
to the cell, situated, as it was, in the extreme left wing of 
castle. The guard halted presently before the door. Th& 
rattled in the old lock and then the heavy iron door creaked- 8 
swung back upon its rusty hinges. 

The officer in command simply motioned the Americans to jnse 
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and fall into line. Then, without further words, they marched 
back through the dark, moist passages and up long winding stair¬ 
ways until they reached the apartments of the brigand chieftain, 
quite richly furnished, as they were, with barbaric splendor and 
American trophies taken by the guerilla bands. 

Here was the man whose heartless cruelty had made his name a 
terror throughout the islands. He resembled a small-sized negro, 
dressed in white and wearing side arms, except, perhaps, for a 
crafty look about his treacherous black eyes and a cruel smile 
which played around his thick lips, the marks of the cold-blooded 
villain. 

The chieftain was speaking to one of his attendants, who imme¬ 
diately interpreted to the American officers: “ The captain gives 
the noble sefiors the best greetings of the day and says that after 
he has provided the Americanos with a little entertainment, which 
he has prepared for them in the courtyard, he will be pleased to 
dine with the reverend sefiore, if they will condescend to his hum¬ 
ble fare.” Then the Filipino captain, after addressing a few more 
words to the officer of the guard, bade them a kind farewell. 

The guard led them below into what was not a courtyard but 
an alleyway between two stone walls. The path between the 
walls was about four feet wide and a hundred feet in length. At 
one end of the passage was a large iron shield; at the other was 
the muzzle of a Spanish field piece, glistening in the sun’s rays. 
The American officers needed no explanation from the interpreter, 
who told them that if they could cover the distance between 
the cannon and the shield before the time-fuse was burned, they 
might eat the elaborate dinner which his noble captain prepared. 
If they failed in swiftness, well — it would be better to imagine 
the result. 

Above them there was a little platform, built out from the castle 
wall, upon which, still coolly smiling, sat the same treacherous 
black devil who had just invited them to dine with him. The 
blood of the fiery young lieutenant fairly boiled, but the older 
man was very calm; he knew that he would die in the attempt 
because he was too heavy to run fast, and therefore preferred to 
spend his last moments otherwise than in useless anger. 

The interpreter bade them make ready, and informed the captain 
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that as age should have precedence, he, the captain, should, there¬ 
fore, make the first attempt. The brigands well knew that the 
captain could not run fast enough to escape the awful death await¬ 
ing him, and that the lieutenant would undoubtedly slip on the 
bloody pavement. The words of the two American officers were 
few. Imminent danger inspires a man’s thoughts rather than his 
tongue. A hearty handshake, a word of encouragement and a 
parting farewell were all that passed between the two friends. 

Everything was ready. The gunner had lighted the fuse and 
immediately the captain was pushed from behind the shield. Sec¬ 
onds lengthened into hours. Suddenly there was a roar, and the 
grape-shot rattled against the protecting shield. Outside every¬ 
thing was covered with the remains of the brave captain; the 
walls were dripping with his life-blood. Above, the guerilla chief, 
in his white ducks, was still smiling and calmly smoking his 
dainty little cigarette. He was telling the interpreter that the 
captain was by far too fat and that he thought the lieutenant 
would make a much prettier race. i 

The gunner reloads his cannon and times the fuse. He lights 
it. The guards shove the lieutenant forward. Four months before 
he had run a race at West Point, but what a difference between 
the crowd of merry cadets with their waving banners and the 
stones, red with blood, over which he must now win the course or 
die. His feet slip on the pieces of mangled flesh. His muscles 
move, oh! so slowly. The fuse is burning and burning, its glow¬ 
ing end coming closer and closer to the # priming in the vent. There 
is only a few feet between the runner and the black mouth of the 
cannon. There is but a fraction of the fuse remaining. One — 
two more strides, and he leaps high above the shining brass just as 
it belches forth its murderous flame. 

Safe, but panting, he lights upon the parapet beside the amazed 
gunner. He does not trust the brigands further, nor does he wait 
to accept the chieftain’s invitation to dinner, but continues his 
mad course till he reaches the safety of the American lines. 



Eliza/ 


BY MARY AND ROSALIE DAWSON. 

[E way train, which had been speeding out of 
town at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
came suddenly to a standstill with a violent re¬ 
coil in crossing a country lane, and Revere, 
shaken out of his reverie, threw up the car win¬ 
dow, quite prepared for a panorama of dismein- 

But, as the view from the window revealed only an impassive 
stretch of green, without so much as one detached arm or leg, he 
settled back immediately to the consideration of a more important 
question. 

She was a friend and neighbor of the Pottertons. There was a 
fairish chance that she might be seen at their house, since an invi¬ 
tation to see her at her own home had not been forthcoming. That 
ten minutes’ tiff at the seashore where they met had not in the 
least detracted from her charm, though it had entirely demolished 
his welcome, and he would do much to be near her for a week — 
endure the Pottertons, even, for that length of time. 

He was aroused again from his speculations a moment or two 
later by a perturbation at the end of the car. Glancing up, he 
found the neurotic little conductor in excited conference with pas¬ 
sengers near the door. 

A number of them were turning in their seats and pointing to 
something or some one down the aisle. It seemed to the young 
man that he himself was being indicated, and he caught the words, 
" tall, slimmish young fellow in the gray suit,” a description, albeit 
imperfect, of himself. 

A moment later the little conductor whizzed up to him. 
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44 I beg pardon, Mister,” he said, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
44 but you have a bag there which looks as if it might have a musi¬ 
cal instrument in it.” 

44 Why, yes,” the young fellow answered in astonishment. “ My 
banjo.” 

44 A banjo ! That’s lucky! What toons can you play ? Can 
you play 4 Yankee Doodle’ ? ” • 

44 Jehoshaphat! Why, yes, I guess so, if worse came to the 
worst. But what in the name of patience — ” 

44 Then you’re the man we want, and we want you the worst in 
the world. This way, sir, please, and as quick as you can, if you 
don’t mind. We can’t move the car an inch till she hears 4 Yankee 
Doodle.’” 

44 But what — ” 

44 It’s the only thing that will start her up. We’ve tried every¬ 
thing else. Pushing, pulling, everything. She sticks on the 
tracks like a coal wreck. I wouldn’t bother you, but we’re five 
minutes late already. You’ll be doing all hands a great kindness 
if you’ll come along and grind out a good lively 4 Yankee Doodle.’ ” 

Revere caught up his banjo case and hurried after the official, 
wondering, as he went, which of them had gone insane and 
whether the attack would prove to be a permanent softening of 
the brain, or merely a temporary aberration. 

A number of passengers had left the car. They were gathered 
en masse around the portion of the grade crossing which intersected 
the lane. As he sprang down, banjo case in hand, the crowd 
caught sight of him, and gave him a couple of cheers. 

44 Now, then ! Here comes Orpheus and his loot,” cried a voice 
in the crowd. 44 Step lively, Orph, you’re wanted.” 

For a moment the young man stared about him with ever- 
increasing fears for his own mental condition. Little by little a 
light broke in upon his brain. 

A few yards only of track lay between the engine and the grad e 
crossing. Squarely in the middle of the track at the crossing 
stood the obstruction, in full view. It was a small, antiquated 
pony phaeton drawn by — or rather attached to — a rotund white 
mare. 

The animal was neither standing, the usual and approved atti- 
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tilde of her kind, nor prostrate, as will sometimes happen by acci¬ 
dent in the best-regulated rigs ! She was sitting upon her glossy 
haunches, a calm, almost blaeS^ expression in her brown-green 
eyes. Beneath the expression of incipient ennui , the careful ob¬ 
server could detect a certain resolve, or obstinacy. Her fore feet, 
with their trim, slim fetlocks, were firmly braced against the rails. 

The carriage was occupied by two women. One of them, a 
stout, elderly maiden-aunt-like person, engaged in making voluble 
explanations to a delighted crowd. The other, a Girl in White 
who leaned back among the cushions and laughed, in evident en¬ 
joyment of the situation. 

At sight of the girl, Revere drew back with a little cry of aston¬ 
ishment under his breath. Then he ran forward, lifting his hat. 

44 Why, Miss Perry ! I’m tremendously sorry to find you — ahem 
— delayed in this way. What is the trouble ? Can I be of assist- 
ance?” 

The pleasure which exuded from the young man’s face was not 
reflected in that of the girl. She stopped laughing, drew herself 
up from the cushions and yielded him three slender fingers, which 
he was allowed to hold for a fraction of a second, after which they 
were immediately withdrawn. 

44 How do you do, Mr. Revere?’’ she said. 44 I’d no idea you 
were in this part of the country. No, so far as I am concerned, you 
can be of no assistance, I think. If the train people want to try 
any experiments, of course they are welcome to do it for the sake 
of getting the train in motion. Aunt Milly,” she added, turning 
to her companion. 44 You have heard me spe&k of Mr. Revere. 
My aunt, Miss Blithe, Mr. Revere.” 

Miss Milly grasped his hand with a warmth which was in strik¬ 
ing contrast to the chilly demeanor of her niece. 44 So glad to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Weaver. Though I must say the 
circumstances are not those I would generally like to meet people 
under. Such an embarrassing position. I wouldn’t have had it 
happen for the world. I never thought of Eliza behaving this way 
on a railroad or I should have been afraid to drive her. You see, 
Eliza has not sat down in years now, and we thought she’d quite 
forgotten it. She is an old circus horse, as you may imagine, 
though I’d no idea of that when I bought her. It isn’t Eliza’s 
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fault, really. She thinks she’s doing perfectly right, you know. 
They taught her to sit down at the circus, and not to get up till 
she heard 4 Yankee Doodle,’ and she never will get up until she 
hears it. You can pull, or push, or whip her, anything. These poor 
men have tried everything to move her now, but she won’t budge, 
except to that tune. When I first bought her she sat down all the 
time — so often that my niece positively refused to drive with me. 
I myself never drove out without a mouth organ under the seat 
there with the hitching strap, so that I could start her up whenever 
she became obstinate. But of late she never thinks of doing it and 
the coachman’s children have carried off the mouth organ, leaving 
me helpless, though I must say I would have let them have it if they 
had asked me, as I never thought I should have to use it again, and 
they are really dear children, and a comfort to their mother, who 
was my former maid Susan.” 

44 Lady,” cried the conductor elbowing up. 44 We are ten min¬ 
utes late, now! ” 

44 Ten minutes late. How sorry I am ! But, as I was just tell¬ 
ing our friend Mr. Weaver here, this would never have happened 
if the coachman’s children had not thoughtlessly removed the 
mouth organ from the place where I always keep it under the seat. 
It is most unfortunate in every way that Eliza should relapse just 
now, when she has not sat down in years. Things always do 
happen that way, though. I remember how it was the day poor 
Marion married. The house was crowded with guests and every 
one of the family had his hands full, so of course the pipes burst 
and flooded the kitchen, putting out the kitchen fire in the range 
and delaying the wedding breakfast — the cooking of it, at least. 
And then, after the ceremony, we had a thunderstorm and the 
lightning set fire to the barn, and an old tree that had weak roots 
was blown down and struck the house. And the groom had to 
turn out and help extinguish the barn, so that they couldn’t go on 
their tour till the next day. It was just like Eliza remembering 
about sitting down this morning when I am on my way to the sta¬ 
tion to take the train to the city to see my old friend Amelia 
Lewes, intending to let my niece drive the phaeton home. But 
now I shall be afraid to let Barbara return alone, and Amelia 
Lewes leaves the city for California at one o’clock and I would give 
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the world to see her as I may never see her again for years, as she 
may stay out there for her husband’s health, which is in a bad way 
through the weakness of his lungs, I believe—at least, the cough 
seems to point that way —” 

44 I am only going around the curve to the station,” Revere sug¬ 
gested. 44 I am en route for the Pottertons. It would give me 
great pleasure to see your niece safely home.” 

He spoke in the most casually polite of tones, but a malicious 
something lurked in the eyes that looked at Miss Milly for an 
answer, and resolutely ignored Miss Milly’s niece. 

44 There is no need in the world of any one accompanying me,” 
said the young lady with great decision. 44 Eliza would not hurt 
a fly. I really prefer driving alone.” 

“That is like you, Barbara. You are always so brave,” cried 
Miss Milly. 44 But remember, love, that I am older and more ner¬ 
vous. I wouldn’t have a moment’s peace, if I knew you were 
alone with Eliza now she is behaving this way. I wouldn’t enjoy 
seeing Amelia, or anything, though I must say it is hardly an 
occasion to speak of enjoying yourself when you are saying good- 
by to one of your oldest friends, maybe for years, and knowing 
that she may be a widow when you do see her again, if you do. 
Still, I should be comfortable, at least, if I knew you had a man 
to protect you on the way home, and since Mr. Weaver so kindly 
offers, I accept for you, Barbara, and I insist on your availing your¬ 
self of his kindness.” 

44 You are perfectly right, Miss Blithe. It would not be safe, to 
say the least, for Miss Perry to attempt to return home alone. And, 
far from inconveniencing me, it would be a great pleasure,” urged 
the young man. He seated himself on a fallen tree trunk and 
stripped the cover from his banjo, keeping his eyes fixed on a por¬ 
tion of the landscape where, because of the angle of vision, it was 
impossible for them to encounter the eyes of Miss Milly’s niece. 

The young lady continued her protests, which were promptly 
drowned by a torrent of insistence from her aunt. 

A moment later, a particularly vivacious 44 Yankee Doodle ” en¬ 
livened the somnolent country atmosphere. Something in the 
exultant strains of the melody caused Miss Barbara to gather her 
pretty brows. 
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Eliza, however, was unfeignedly pleased. At the first notes her 
ears twitched, assuming ail upright attitude suggestive of earnest 
attention. At “ Along with Captain Goodwin,” she turned her 
head and regarded the player with what appeared to be unquali¬ 
fied approval. Slowly gathering her forces together, she rose in a 
dignified manner at the first chorus, and drew the phaeton lightly 
from the track. 

The spectators cheered. The train men shouted a warning 
“ All aboard! ” a general scramble for seats ensued and Miss 
Milly had just time enough to ensconce the new protector in the 
seat she herself had vacated before being assisted to the platform 
of the car. 

When the last car of the six had rounded the curve and become 
lost to view, with Miss Milly’s handkerchief fluttering like a white 
moth from one of the rear windows, Miss Perry gathered the 
reins. 

“ Do you mean,” she said, addressing the empty air directly in 
front of the phaeton, “ that you will continue to force yourself 
upon me the entire distance home ? ” 

“I promised Miss Blithe to take you home in safety, and of 
course I mean to fulfil my promise,” returned the empty air in a 
tone that was provokiugly good-humored and content. 

“ But my aunt is gone now with a perfectly easy mind. A 
child of two could drive Eliza. Nothing could possibly happen to 
me and I really prefer going alone.” 

U I couldn't reconcile it with my conscience. You might meet 
with some accident, and then how could I face Miss Blithe? One 
never knows what will happen—especially in driving ex-circus 
homes. Had you one idea in a thousand when you drove Eliza 
out this morning that she would sit down op a railroad track in 
front of a train ? I don’t believe you had. You don’t know a bit 
more about what she will do next.” 

“ If you are determined to be so horrid, the best thing I can do 
is to get home as soon tvs possible,” remarked the young lady, as 
she tapped Eliza into a brisk trot. 

For some moments they drove on in silence. When the voice 
came again from the left hand of the phaeton, it had undergone a 
change. It was positively humble. 
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44 Please don’t be so hard on me,” it pleaded. “ The tempta¬ 
tion was really too much — a whole ride with you when I’d been 
trying for weeks to see you, and couldn’t. I had come down with 
the hope of seeing you at the Pottertons, and then, finding you 
there with this vacant seat, and Eliza — misbehaving — and your 
^unt nervous, it was more than a man could withstand. St. An¬ 
thony’s trials were nothing to it.” 

As the whip-hand side had nothing apparently to add to the 
conversation, the left hand resumed: 

44 You don’t know how sorry I was about that affair at the 
shore, and how I suffered after I cooled down. I admit it was all 
my fault, and I wrote to you begging you to forgive me. But 
you sent the letter back unopened. Isn’t there something I can 
do to win back your good opinion ? I’d do anything you say, no 
matter what.” 

“You might get out of the carriage and allow me to go on 
alone. I should really appreciate that,” said the whip hand with 
instant readiness. 

Whatever the left hand intended to say in reply went unsaid, 
for, at this point, the phaeton suddenly shot forward, half unseat¬ 
ing the occupants, and rendering them temporarily speechless. 
For a moment it wavered, then slowly righted itself, and remained 
motionless. Eliza was sitting down again. 

Revere fell back upon the seat and howled. The situation soon 
proved too much for his companion, also. They laughed to¬ 
gether until Eliza cocked her ears in astonishment at this unseemly 
mirth. 

44 Good old Eliza! ” cried the young man when he had partially 
recovered. 44 She knows a thing or two. She won’t budge a step 
until I play 4 Yankee Doodle,’ and I swear I will never play a note 
of it until you invite me to accompany you the rest of the way.” 

44 You won’t take a mean advantage like that, surely?” 

44 Won’t I though ? ” 

44 But that is most unfair.” 

44 All is fair in war and — ” 

44 Please play,” she interrupted quickly. 

44 Not.a note. Are you going to invite me ? ” 

44 1 am not. I shall start Eliza without your help.” 
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The attempt to set Eliza in motion by alternate kindness and 
discipline was a failure. Eliza remained placidly indifferent to 
either argument. Even a carrot, surreptitiously obtained by her 
mistress from a vegetable garden on one side of the way, failed 
to tempt her from her position. And Eliza had a weakness for 
carrots. 

At the end of fifteen minutes Miss Barbara returned to her seat, 
exhausted in resources and patience. 

“ I suppose I must accede to your unjust demands,” she said. 
“ Or I shall be here permanently.” 

“ Do you invite me of your own free will to accompany you 
home ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Cordially?” 

“ You never said it must be cordial,” she protested. 

“ It must certainly be cordial,” he responded firmly. 

“ Well. Cordially, then.” 

“ I am entirely at your service,” he answered, opening the banjo 
case. 

Five minutes afterwards a rotund white mare jogged easily along 
a charming country lane drawing a phaeton which contained a man 
who laughed and a girl who protested, albeit not wrathfully, that 
something or other was a mean advantage and detestably unfair. 
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BY RENE BACHE. 

HE feelings with which I accepted Worthington’s 
invitation were strangely mingled. He had de¬ 
clared himself unalterably my enemy, for no 
other reason than that I had won the woman he 
wanted to marry. She was absent from my side, 
at the sickbed of her father, and, being made 
aware of the situation, he asked me to come and spend a week at 
his house. He suggested that the visit might make the enforced 
absence of my wife more endurable, and the tone of his letter in a 
general way seemed to indicate that he desired to renew the friend¬ 
ship which had formerly existed between us. 

Considering the fact that not more than six months had elapsed 
since he vowed toward me such bitter enmity, I was surprised at 
the cordiality of the communication. My intimacy with Worth¬ 
ington before my marriage had been close, and I had formed the 
notion that he was a person singularly tenacious of an idea once 
formed — in a word, that he would cling like death to a decision, 
whether wrong or right. That he would ever forgive me for the 
“injury” I had done him in marrying the girl he wanted — he 
used that term at the time, I remember — I did not imagine. But 
I had always liked him exceedingly, up to the period of our ri¬ 
valry, and it was a matter of course that I should be glad to “make 
it up ” with him. Indeed, it was owing chiefly to this desire on 
my part that I decided to visit him at his country house, which 
he called in humor the Moated Grange, perhaps because there was 
neither farm nor ditch connected with the estate. 

The absurdity of the name was accentuated by the extremely 
modern aspect of the dwelling, which was constructed in accord¬ 
ance with Worthington’s own peculiar notions. It was of very 
moderate size, but provided with every possible end-of-the-century 
improvement. Domestic architecture, indeed, was always a fad of 
his, and I well remember that as a schoolboy he used to make 
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plans on his slate for the house he was going to build when he 
grew to be a man. Another notion of his was that he would have 
two small silver bars of appropriate shape and size to cool his tea — 
a beverage of which he was inordinately fond. That metal having 
a property of absorbing heat, he would use the bars alternately in 
his cup at meals. I may mention that the first thing I noticed on 
sitting down at table with him, immediately after my arrival at 
the Moated Grange, was two such silver bars which he used for 
his tea. He was a man who seldom, if ever, relinquished an idea. 

There was something about his mannei that struck me as odd. 
While cordial, it seemed to me a bit forced, though maybe the 
notion was imaginary on my part, inasmuch as I was feeling out of 
sorts myself. He was decidedly gay at dinner, talked more than 
was his wont, while I contented myself with listening, and he drank 
a little more wine than was good for him. When he showed me 
to my bedroom — I chose to retire early, being wearied by my rail¬ 
way journey — he had some joking remarks to make about the 
peculiarities of the apartment, which was entered oddly enough, 
by a flight of six steps leading down from the landing. That is to 
say, on crossing the threshold, one descended these six steps to the 
floor of the chamber. I thought it a strange mode of architectural 
construction, but, having had long experience of Worthington’s 
eccentricities, it did not occur to me to wonder, knowing that he 
had built the house on his own plans. He had only finished it 
within a couple of months, by the way, and he told me that I was 
the first person to occupy it. 

“ You will find it very comfortable,” he said, chuckling to him¬ 
self as if over some jocular idea of his own which he did not see 
fit to communicate. u It is something quite original in the way of 
a bedroom, I flatter myself — built after a whim of my own, you 
know. Sleep tight, old man. If you want to light up in the 
night, just touch the button at the head of your couch.” 

He chuckled again as he left the room, and I found myself spec¬ 
ulating as to the cause of his amusement while I undressed myself* 
In three minutes I was in bed, and, in no time at all, fast asleep. 

I do not know what it was that roused me, but some hours later 
1 became suddenly wide awake. Mavbe it was a certain peculiar 
sensation of chill in the air that disturbed my slumber. I pulled 
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the heavy blankets closer round me — it was late in November — 
and tried to go to sleep again. But it was of no use ; my eyelids 
would not stay closed, and I began to think and think in an annoy¬ 
ingly persistent way, while gazing absently at a spot of flickering 
light on the ceiling. 

The spot had a curious sort of tremulousness, and presently it 
occurred to me to wonder where it came from and what was the 
cause of its flickering. It looked like a patch made by a moon¬ 
beam, but I did not see where the latter entered. For some time 
it amused me to speculate on the nature of the phenomenon, but 
my surmises did not lead me to any satisfactory conclusion. I 
gave it up at length and turned over, with the intention of wooing 
reluctant repose, when, being nearer to the edge of the bed than I 
had supposed, my right arm fell outside. It plunged up to the 
elbow into ice-cold water. 

I was extremely startled and even alarmed. Hastily leaning 
over toward the other side of my couch, I stretched out my arm 
again. It was no illusion. The bed was surrounded by water up 
to the height of the mattress, or nearly so. 

I lay back and tried to think. On what conceivable theory 
could such a condition of affairs be accounted for? Who ever 
heard of a bedroom, in the second story of a dwelling-house, 
flooded in such a manner? And the water was unquestionably 
rising ; already I felt the mattress beneath me growing wet. 

Just then I remembered what Worthington had said about 
touching the button at the head of the bed in case I wanted light. 
I groped anxiously for the knob, pressed it and pressed it again, 
but no illumination followed. Then I remembered having noticed, 
when I retii-ed, two knobs, one above the other. I groped again, 
touched the upper one this time — the lower one was for shutting 
off the electricity — and instantly the room was flooded with light 
from eight or ten Edison bulbs which were attached to a pair of 
chandeliers overhead. 

The sight which met my gaze was by no means reassuring. As 
I had supposed, the entire room was flooded with water, which was 
already nearly high enough to overflow the bed. It was up to the 
third drawer of the dressing table, and three or four chairs were 
floating about. I cannot imagine a more extraordinary scene. 
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Encouraged to action now that my surroundings were made vis¬ 
ible, I jumped out of bed into the icy water, and, nearly frozen by 
its chill, waded to the door, ascending the six steps to reach it. I 
found it locked, evidently from the outside. Surely, it was very 
strange. I shook the door with all my might, but it did not budge. 
Standing on the threshold, at the top of the flight, I was some dis¬ 
tance above the level of the water, but it was not a point of van¬ 
tage from which to force the lock. 

By this time I had begun to be really frightened. I called out 
repeatedly at the top of my lungs, but my voice died away without 
eliciting any response. Something cold seemed to take a grip on 
my heart, and, looking down, I saw that the water was over the 
bed. It was evidently rising fast. 

Summoning my courage, I descended the six steps and waded 
across the room to the windows, which, I then noticed for the first 
time, were at an extraordinary height from the floor. There were 
two of them and I tried them in succession; but I could hardly 
reach them, having nothing to stand upon, and it was obvious that 
the shutters were securely barred, though the sashes were lowered 
from the top as if for ventilation. Some minutes of frantic effort 
convinced me that there was nothing to be accomplished. 

It was now for the first time that a suggestion of foul play came 
into my mind. The idea struck me like a thunderbolt; it was in¬ 
deed the only conceivable explanation of the situation. Worth¬ 
ington, who had sworn eternal enmity toward me, had not forgotr 
ten his vow. I was at the mercy of a madman. Pretending to 
repent his hostility, he had invited me to his house for the purpose 
of destroying me by a method frightful in its originality. He 
might easily have murdered me in some other way, but, having 
resolved upon the deed, it was characteristic of him to select a 
method wholly novel and hitherto unthought of. I was to die by 
drowning, and as slowly as possible. How well I understood now 
the significance of that chuckle of his as he had left me a few hours 
earlier. “ Built after a whim of my own,” he had said, speaking 
of the bedroom assigned to my occupancy. Why, it was into a 
trap, constructed expressly to capture myself, that I had fallen. 
Half mad with fear and rage, I made my way to the steps again, 
the water up to my waist, and, trembling with cold, climbed out 
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upon the top step. Then heating the panels with my fists, I yelled 
and screamed in my despair, alternately cursing my treacherous 
host and calling upon him to have mercy and spare my life. 

I suppose this must have continued for five minutes or so, 
though it seemed hours to me, when I thought I heard a noise out¬ 
side the door and listened. It was a man’s footstep, and as it ap¬ 
proached I recognized it as Worthington’s. 

“ What’s the matter, old man ? ” he said. “ Got a nightmare ? ” 

“Have mercy, Worthington,” I cried. “For God’s sake have 
mercy! ” 

“ It’s a nightmare, sure enough,” I heard him mutter. “ He’s 
walking in his sleep.” 

“ Open the door! ” I wailed. 

“ How can I open it ? ” he replied. “ The catch is on the inside, 
just above the knob. Press it back with your thumb.” 

With trembling fingers I obeyed him ; the door, released by the 
spring-catch — one of Worthington’s freaks of ingenuity — flew 
open, and I fell outward, half-fainting. . He caught me in his arms. 

“Why, what’s the mat—?” he began, when, as he gazed down 
into the brilliantly lighted room, an expression of the utmost as¬ 
tonishment came over his face. Then he began to swear with 
much elaborateness and emphasis. 

The situation began in some measure to dawn upon me, as he 
ran back to his own room and, returning with a pocket-flask, 
poured half of its contents down my throat. The fiery stuff nearly 
choked me. 

“You didn’t mean to murder me, then?” I said, as soon as I 
could regain my breath. 

“ Murder you! ” he echoed. “ Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! ” I thought 
he would have a fit with laughing. Then he began to apologize 
with the utmost humbleness, saying that he could never make 
adequate amends for the unfortunate accident that had occurred. 
He still feared that I might have pneumonia in consequence of the 
exposure to which I had been subjected. After wrapping me in 
warm blankets, putting my feet in a tub of hot water, and making 
me swallow the rest of the whiskey, he explained in a few words 
what had happened. 

“In putting up this house,” he said, “my notion was to build it 
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around a bathroom. That was my bathroom which you occupied 
to-night. I have two or three other tubs for winter use, but for 
summer I wanted a tank that my guests and I could swim in. In 
winter, according to my idea, it was to be converted into a bed¬ 
room, thus providing an extra chamber for guests. To shut off 
the water, carpet the floor, and put in the necessary furniture was 
simple enough. I confess that I thought it rather a clever notion. 
You will have noticed that the walls are tiled, and you will now 
understand the peculiar construction of the apartment, the steps 
leading down into it, and the height of the windows. The ar¬ 
rangements are such that the water cannot rise higher than five 
feet, so that you could not have, been drowned, though you would 
certainly have been frozen to death had your cries for help not 
awakened me. I can never forgive myself for the misfortune that 
has occurred. In some way, which I will find out about in the 
morning, the valve shutting off the water must have opened, flood¬ 
ing the room. There is only one thing I cannot understand, and 
that is why you should have jumped to the conclusion that I had 
designs upon your life.” 

“ You swore everlasting enmity, you know, Dick,” I said, weakly. 

He laughed long and loud, like his old self. “ I meant it, too,” 
he replied. “ But changed circumstances have caused me to for¬ 
give the outrage you committed in cutting me out with a certain 
young lady. I am now engaged to be married to Miss Evelyn 
Goldthwaite, whom I believe you know.” 

“I do indeed, Dick,” I said. “She’s a charming girl, and I 
wish you all the happiness you deserve.” 

That is all of the story. I suffered nothing from my extraordi¬ 
nary adventure beyond a bad cold in the head. It is hardly worth 
mentioning, but I may as well explain that the curious flickering 
light which I saw on the ceiling on that memorable night was 
merely a moonbeam that entered through the upper part of one 
of the window-shutters and was reflected by the water. 



Out of Court.* 


BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ. 

S Lem entered the house the desolation of it 
simply appalled him. He had supposed that 
friends would soften this home coming; that 
Rose Temple would manage, somehow, to dispel 
the gloom. But there had been no one at the 
station to meet him save Jim, the farm-hand, who 
brought the horse and wagon. 

And now Jim came into the hall and stood furtively shuffling 
his feet. He found it hard to say what he had on his mind, 
especially since this gaunt, strange-eyed man, who started when 
a body spoke to him, scarcely seemed like the vigorous young 
master who had gone away in the early spring. 

But the strain of silence became at last more difficult than 
speech and the farm-hand muttered: 

u I’m goin’ now.” 

44 Going where ? ” 

Lemuel Bassett turned suddenly as he spoke. His voice was 
harsh, and his haggard face loomed white in the dusk. 

Jim backed hastily away toward the door. He looked scared. 

44 Goin’ away from here ! ” And with that he actually ran out 
of the house and down the gravel path. 

Lem stood glowering after the deserter in silence. Then lie 
glanced about the hall slowly. 
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Every thing had a neglected look. It was clear that no woman 
had been there to brighten and arrange the place for him. 

The door into the living-room stood open. And Lem saw that 
the chair which had been overturned when he sprang up to meet 
the constables still lay forlornly on its side, with its cushion fallen 
to the floor. 

And the silence ! He had not realized it would be so still with¬ 
out his father. The whole thing was like a dream —a very evil 
dream. 

Still, he was free. As he stood there he remembered the moment 
of acquittal — the brief phrase of the foreman which had re¬ 
leased him from a spell of unimaginable horror. He remembered 
the feel of the air, the sunshine. And he also remembered what 
at the time he scarcely noted — the silence of the crowd in the 
court room, the failure of any one to come forward and take him 
by the hand. 

Lem walked slowly into the living-room and picked up the over¬ 
turned chair. It was the one his father had always used, and at 
this simple act the sense of his loss, the memory of how it had 
come, rose suddenly up to confront him. He sank down on the 
faded old cushion he had just replaced and there, with head 
dropped low, sat huddled forlornly, no sign of life in his frame 
save its heavy breathing, and only the reflection of dark thoughts 
on his face. 

But that was not for long. The man stirred and straightened 
himself. Moods such as these must be driven away — Lem realized 
the danger of them. They were relics of the interminable months 
he had spent in confinement and suspense — shackles from which 
no decree of court could free him. 

“ I’m not the man I was,” he reflected, “ but hard work and 
fresh air will soon set me up again. If there was only anybody to 
speak to — if Rose had come — ” 

Rose, at summons of the thought, came in such manner as women 

must to the men who love them. 

She was small and quick, an impulsive, passionately loyal bit 
of humanity. Occasionally her quick wit outstripped her warm 
heart, but always the flush of tenderness that followed more than 
compensated for the hasty word. 
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Lem’s scowl turned to a smile as he held her close to his thought. 
But of a sudden the tangible man cried out for something more 
than this subtle inner possession. 

“ Rose ! Rose! ” he groaned, u I thought I could depend upon 
you! ” 

That was the first day. The next he went down to the village. 
No one had come to the farmhouse meantime, and Lem’s face was 
set as he entered the town and drew near the general store, which 
was also the post-office. 

A number of men were hanging about. They stopped talking 
as young Bassett drove up, and stared at him curiously. But, as 
he glanced them over, some averted their eyes. 

u Hello, boys! ” 

Lem strode through them quickly, followed by a low murmur 
of response — the utterance of lenient souls. Some kept silence, 
and wondered whether he noted it. 

But among those in the store was one to whom the young 
farmer, despite all, hastened with outstretched hand. 

The man fell to tearing open a paper. 

“ How are you, Lem ? ” he said, running his eye down the 
printed columns. 

Lem drove homewards rapidly. The whirl of dust he raised 
was in harmony with his whirling, clouded thought. 

It was unthinkable, unbelievable, yet it must be true. There 
was no other explanation of his reception by these lifetime neigh¬ 
bors and friends but this — they believed him guilty ! They be¬ 
lieved that he, who had always been one of the most respected and, 
despite his quick temper, one of the best liked men in the com¬ 
munity, had murdered the good old father with whom he lived, 
the only living soul to whom he was bound by ties of close kinship, 
the one companion of his daily home life. 

Did Rose Temple believe this of him? She had made no sign, 
but her family might prevent that. Lem whipped up the horse. 
He had expected Rose to send him some word — it would have 
been like her to come. 

There was a cloud of dust ahead and a buggy moving through 
it towards Lem. He scarcely heeded it until time to turn out; 
then he looked up and into the face of Rose Temple. 
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Tlie girl was with her father. At touch of Lem’s eyes she 
turned crimson and her own grew large and piteous, while her 
lips quivered, as over half-formed words. But her father struck 
his horse with the whip and the buggy flew by. 

Had she rebuffed him ? Had she tried to speak? Lem did not 
know. His head swam, his thoughts groped in a cloud. Her 
father had lashed the horse on. Perhaps the girl was not acting 
of her own volition. 

He went into the house half blindly. It was hot and close. 
The sun streamed in through the unsheltered windows and, despite 
the one redeeming fact of cleanliness, everything looked forlorn 
and forbidding. 

As on the day before, Lem sat down in his father’s armchair and 
let his head drop low on his breast. There was a great deal to do 
on the farm, but it scarcely seemed to matter. He must try to 
think it all out clearly’. 

The terrible deed itself, as it chanced, was all too easy to pict¬ 
ure, and the constant mental rehearsal of it had become a habit 
with him. But there seemed to be no clue to the perpetrator. 

Yet, because suspicion could be fastened upon no else, must lie 
live on under its horrible shadow ? 

When Lem came out of his dark reverie an hour had passed, and 
again he reflected that this habit must be shaken off. If he had 
but some companionship, it would be easier. 

For some weeks after that first appearance in the village young 
Lemuel Bassett continued to come and go, greeting those who 
greeted him, but seldom speaking, save when necessary. 

Hy deg rees, however, his appearance became less and less fre¬ 
quent. And one day the postmaster observed to Bill Saundere 
that Lem Bassett hadn’t called for his mail in two weeks, and that 
several copies of the Count}/ Recorder were waiting for him. 

Thereupon Bill, whose farm adjoined that of the recluse, volun¬ 
teered to play carrier, and an hour later Lem, himself unseen, 
watched Bill draw his horses up and thrust the papers into the 
box on top of the gate. 

Simple as was the act, it gave the solitary man a pleasant sense 
of surprise. It was a touch of comradeship, a token of considera¬ 
tion from at least one fellow-creature. 
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44 You can never tell about people,” he said to himself. 44 Ever 
since old man Saunders went daft over that boundary quarrel I 
thought Bill felt ugly toward us. And here he is putting himself 
out for me ! ” 

In fact, the little service took on a very lovely aspect. When¬ 
ever Lem felt his friendless state too keenly he would picture to 
himself Bill Saunders drawing his team up at the gate and leaning 
over to deliver the mail. 

Not long afterwards Bill found, tucked inside the box, an order 
upon the general store for various necessaries. 

44 1 guess that means Lem^s going to keep himself at home,” he 
thought and thereupon felt something astir within his big, warm 
heart. And the next morning, when he stopped at the Bassett 
gate, he dismounted and went up the gravel walk to the porch 
laden with parcels. 

At the door he hesitated. A sudden shyness came upon him. 
He raised his hand to knock, but dropped it again. Then, putting 
the bundles down on a bench, he hurried away. 

A few days later, however, a loud rapping at the front door 
startled Lem. He was in the kitchen, eating his dinner. He 
stopped short and listened. 

It came again. Lem’s heart seemed to knock as loud. Then 
the visitor tried the door, opened it, and took a step within. 

Lem leaped suddenly to his feet. He stood staring, like a man 
at bay ; then a strange look came to his face — a cunning, hunted 
look. He turned quietly, stole out of the back door and, creeping 
along beside the house for a way, darted quickly into hiding be¬ 
hind a clump of bushes. 

When he thought of it afterwards he wondered at himself. 
Why had he hidden? Why had he not gone to the door? He 
frowned a little, and his face darkened with some faint fear as to 
the significance of his conduct. But, after all, it did not greatly 
matter. And perhaps he would not do it the next time. 

Nevertheless, he did. Returning from the stable one afternoon 
he saw the Widow Martin coming up the road. He slipped behind 
his bushes until she should go past; but she turned in at the gate. 
Then he crouched down on the ground and stayed there until her 
knocking ceased and she went away again. 
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It was the night of that day that he had his dream. As has 
been said, the whole scene of the awful event from which his 
troubles dated had become very vivid to him through constant im¬ 
aginative rehearsal. Now he rehearsed it while he slept—but 
with one difference. He himself was the chief actor! 

When he awoke he was dripping with the sweat of mortal fear 
and horror. And it was some time before he could realize that the 
experience had not been an actual one. 

The next morning he remembered his dream with a shudder, 
and all day it hung about the background of his thoughts. To¬ 
ward evening, however, it pressed itself forward — when it seemed 
not so much the memory of a dream as the subconscious living 
over of an actual event. 

44 This is bad,” said Lem to himself. And going out into the 
kitchen he dashed cold water over his face and head. Then he 
went and sat on the porch while the darkness deepened. 

44 It will wear off my mind by degrees,” he muttered, watching 
the new moon as it brightened out of the west and hung shimmer¬ 
ing over a lake of fading golden light. 

A few minutes later he realized that his thoughts had changed. 

44 1 must have been in such a daze afterwards I didn’t remember 
about it,” the}’ were arguing. 44 Lord ! I wish I never had remem¬ 
bered! I must have been crazy when I did it.” 

He caught himself up peremptorily. 

44 PH stop this fool nonsense ! ” he exclaimed aloud. And there¬ 
upon fell to arguing it out in his own mind. 

44 It was only a dream. I’ll forget it to-morrow. 

44 That was the way the memory of it came back. I remember 
the dream — but now I remember that the dream was true” 

In his absorption over the strange problem Lem’s head had sunk, 
as was its wont now, low upon his breast, and the beauty of the 
dying day was forgotten. 

There was the lightest footfall on the gravel path; he did n ot 
hear it. It ceased, and a slender figure paused at the foot of the 
steps. 

44 Lem! Oh, Lem ! ” 

The voice was just the simple utterance of a soul. It breathed 
out of the darkness like a spirit disembodied by sheer force of l° ve 
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and pity and longing. And the crescent moon, hanging low now, 
paused at the rim of the world to see. 

Lem raised his head. He recognized the little slender figure. 
A flush of ecstacy ran through him. 

44 Rose! ” And he was swaying on his feet. 

She stirred toward him. But suddenly he remembered; and 
one of his long arms shot out with a repellant gesture. 

44 Go away ! ” he cried harshly. 44 1 am guilty. I did it. Go 
away! ” 

44 She was scared,” he said a moment later, looking after the fly¬ 
ing form. 44 Poor little thing, she was scared.” 

At least, she was gone. And the young moon was gone also. 
It was quite dark. 

44 Murder will out,” was Lem’s reflection as he went into the 
house. But it was quickly followed by another — one that came 
like a vision of terror. 

44 They’ll be after me again. I wonder whether they’ll come to¬ 
night.” 

He stood at the foot of the steps, looking back toward the door. 
His face was ghastly. He thought he had .escaped that; he was 
safe, at least. 

44 Safe! You’re safe, now, whatever happens.” The words 
came back to him vaguely. 44 You can’t be tried for this again, 
you know.” 

When the lawyer told him that he had believed himself inno¬ 
cent, and the words made little impression. Now they brought a 
ray of light to his thought. 

But it was a ray dimmed by doubt. To Lem’s untrained mind 
the merciful provision seemed unreasonable — perhaps the lawyer 
had been mistaken; perhaps his own memory was at fault. 

44 1 guess they could, if I told it myself. And if the law didn’t 
do it, maybe the people around here —” 

44 I’ll not let them do it! I’ll not let them get me for that! ” 

He muttered the words sullenly. Then came his inspiration. 
It was the opening of a door in a blank wall, and he ran upstairs 
almost like a boy. 

At the threshold of his father’s bedroom, however, he paused. 
He seldom went in there because of the scene for which that cham- 
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ber was the setting. But until the dream and the memory came 
to him he had entered it in sorrow, rather than in fear. 

When he opened the door he glanced quickly oyer at the bed — 
it was very white and very empty. 

He raised himself to tiptoe. 

44 I came in just this way,” he murmured. 

For so the dream had it, and the memory that followed the 
dream. 

Suddenly Lem straightened himself. His distorted face fell into 
hard, sober lines. 

44 Stop your fool nonsense,” he muttered. And going over to 
the clothes press he took an old revolver out of the top drawer. 

In his own room he cleaned, oiled and loaded the weapon. It 
had not been used for a long time, but it was evidently in working 
order. After all was done he slipped it into an inner pocket and 
went down stairs on to the porch again. 

When he heard them coming to take him, the little friend in his 
pocket would procure his freedom. 

Several times he pressed his hand over the revolver to assure 
himself it was there, and each time he touched it the sense of se¬ 
curity grew stronger within him. 

However, they did not come that night. And the next morning 
he went with the greatest caution about his necessary duties. The 
only fear he felt was that of being taken unaware, and his eyes 
were always on the go from side to side, while his hearing was like 
the hearing of a deer which flies the huntsman. 

A few days afterwards the sound of a wagon outside drew him, 
early in the afternoon, to the living room, the windows of which 
were carefully screened by closed shutters. ^From behind these he 
could see without being seen. 

It was Bill Saunders with the weekly paper. When Lera went 
out to get it, his glance stole up and down the road; his whole 
manner was furtive, alert. He would have run to cover at first 
sight or sound of human kind. 

Within the house he tore the paper open eagerly. It might 
contain some mention of his confession; some hint of the state of 
mind into which it had thrown the neighborhood. 

But there was no allusion to it whatever. And the only item 
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of news which particularly interested him was that which recorded 
the death of old Mr. Saunders. 

“ Poor Bill! He’s had a hard row to hoe with his father gone 
daft these five years,” Lem brooded, his head sinking on his breast. 
“ I wonder he feels as kind to me as he does, since that old bound¬ 
ary quarrel did it.” 

That all belonged to the past, but it led to thoughts of the pres¬ 
ent situation. The memory of that clutched the man and pulled 
him roughly out of his abstraction. 

He couldn’t afford to sit there wool gathering. They might 
come at any time — they might be coming now. 

Perhaps some faint sound down the road had suggested the fear. 
As he rose to his feet he listened consciously and caught a distant, 
confused murmur of voices. 

It was a very strange feeling that came over him then; a feel¬ 
ing which few men ever experience. But the hunted animal 
knows it when the noise of the pack assails his ear. 

Like such an animal, he quivered where he stood. The instinct 
of flight came upon him, but reason tugged more strongly. And 
there was the little friend in his pocket. He clutched at it 
eagerly. 

The voices were louder. He went to the shuttered side window 
and looked out. 

What he saw was a crowd of people, men and boys, hurrying 
along the road. They were not far from the house now. Their 
voices were excited and loud; they were calling his name; they 
seemed in haste. Presently a couple of young fellows dashed 
ahead and raced together for the gate. 

Amid all his visions of dread there had been none which resem¬ 
bled this, none which sickened his heart as did the reality. He 
had fancied the coming of silent, stem executioners. Despite all 
their aversion he could not have believed his neighbors would 
come thus eagerly — lightly even — for his taking. 

Something in the very awfulness, the utter sorrowfulness of his 
position strengthened and steadied him. Sometimes an experience 
of supreme tension acts upon the mind as a chemical may upon a 
cloudy solution, clarifying, and precipitating all impurities. And 
as young Lemuel Bassett stood looking out upon those shouting, 
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hurrying people, the black illusion which had followed his dream 
cleared from his mind. 

This inward change was subtly reflected in his bearing. It be¬ 
came firm, self-poised. And his hand, which had been clutched 
over the revolver, fell to his side. 

“ I’ll not do it! ” he ejaculated. 44 It’s a coward’s trick. I’ll go 
clean, anyway.” 

They were very near now, calling, gesticulating. Lem straight¬ 
ened himself and turned from the window. He would meet them 
at the door. 

His face was colorless. But the light in his eye was clear and 
his head was well up. 

So fixed was his whole mind upon the one thought that he did 
not see the little figure which stood in the doorway between kitchen 
and living room. But the gasping of his name made him turn. 

Rose could scarcely speak, so fast had she run across lots to out¬ 
strip the others. But her whole person was love-illumined; her 
look clung to the man like a caress. 

For a moment he forgot the people without, he scarcely knew 
whether the girl were a vision or an actual presence. 

Then came the sound of running steps on the gravel. Every¬ 
thing became clear and real to his vibrant senses. 

44 Rose! Rose! ” he cried, 44 1 am innocent. Believe me, Rose, 
and I can bear it I ” 

The girl sprang toward him; she clasped the thin hands to¬ 
gether within her own and covered them with kisses. 

44 They all know it, Lem! ” she sobbed. 44 Bill’s father confessed 
when he was dying. It was that old quarrel — they are coming to 
tell you, Lem ! They—” 

The door burst open, and she was pressed away from him. But 
amid all the confusion of greeting, amid all the pressure of hands 
and warmth of insistent friendship, Lem felt the girl’s throbbing 
presence as though she were at his side. And the current of her 
love pulsed through his being. 
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David and Goliath. 

A Little Shot Put Old King Coffee out of Business. 


When medicine fails they some¬ 
times send sick people away to another 
climate for their health. Sometimes 
the climate does it, but more often 
they stumble on the proper food to 
take, and then get well. 

A lady in San Diego tells of a friend 
who left her home each December, for 
the past two winters, to come to Cali¬ 
fornia for her health. She says: — 
“ Almost all of her time was spent in 
visiting the doctor and sitting in a big 
chair and watching the clock to note 
the time for her next dose of medicine. 
Nervousness was her principal trouble, 
and with others of a kindred nature, 
made life for her a burden. 

On the occasion of her last visit, I 
begged her to give up the use of cof¬ 
fee, and use Postum Coffee. She re¬ 
plied that she could not stop coffee. I 
said no more at the time, but the next 
morning at breakfast, I "passed her a 
fragrant, steaming cup of Postum, mak¬ 
ing it as it should be made. After 
that, I had no more trouble, and my 


friend drank no more coffee. But the 
most surprising part of the experi¬ 
ence was the change that soon came 
over her. 

We began to notice it within less 
than a week. In less than a month, 
her nervousness had left her, and in 
three months, she was a new woman 
in face, figure and health. I had not 
dared to hope for so much benefit, al¬ 
though I had been greatly benefited 
myself by Postum, but coffee to her 
system was simply poisonous, and I 
believe this is the case with many 

She returned to her home in Decem¬ 
ber, and was married within less than 
two months after. She never fails to 
give credit to Postum for her health 
or thanks to me for teaching her to 
make it properly, and well she may, 
for Postum has done for her what 
travel, doctors and medicine failed to 
do." 

Name given by Postum Cereal Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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You who have prejudice — you who doubt — 
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PLEASE LET ME HELP YOU!| 

Let Me Be Your Friend! 

1 1 Ask No Money. I Simply Want You to Gonfide in Me. 

Tell me your troubles, your heartaches, your hopes, your ambitions and I will help you. 
Others have, others are writing to me daily. Their confidence is not misplaced. They are lead¬ 
ing better and happier lives. Happy lives, with loved ones around them, lives such as they had 
dreamed of and hoped for, but had been unable to realize until they confided their troubles to 
me and allowed me to help them. 

I mean and will gladly do just what I say. I have been doing it for years. My clean record 
and the trust my friends have in me prove the good I am able to do them and you. 

1 am an Astrologer. Astrology is the wonderful Science which investigates the relation¬ 
ship of the astral bodies of the heavens to the human bodies of the earth. The stars and 

-*-unalterable in their Influences upon mankind and therefore they are the only 

e proper study of this science will reveal 


immutable guides to a happy prosperous future, 
all that is in your life. I can discover it for you. 


_,_, person with hin- - 

see us. It shows us the life occupation best suited__ _ _ 

temperament. It indicates distinctly the fortunate and unfortunate times 
of our life. When to expect prosperity and when and how to avoid 
adversity. It describes friends who will prove faithful and those un¬ 
faithful. It describes our enemies and people who are not to be depended 
upon. It shows the accidents, diseases, etc., we are naturally liable to 
and when and how to avoid them. It shows the proper and most fortunate 
part of tt\e world in which we should settle to prosper. It will show when 
and where to start new undertakings and enterprises, when to start on 
Journeys. It shows whether we are destined to marry, the proper person 
we should marry, and whether or not we will be successful and happy 
during married life or if we are already married and unhappy it will 
show us the cause of the unhappiness and how to remedy it. It will show 
our liability to separation and divorce. It shows whether we are des¬ 
tined to have children and whether these children are to be fortunate or 
unfortunate in life. It shows whether our wishes and desires are to be 
gratified. It points out our principal faults and greatest talents and how 
best to use these talents. It shows whether we are destined to win or 
lose in law suits or in gambling or speculation. 


■n reveal the hi 


i. If you 
cradle to 


In fact A 

beginning to_ 

will write me, I will unfold thes. 

Let me assist you as I am dai_,-„--- 

easy path in life. Simply send me your address, the day of the n 
you were born and your sex, enclosing also a 2c. stamp for the reti 
you my No. 1 Horoscope or short reading of your own personal life. This will point out your 
character and personal traits in unmistakable language and I am sure will convince you I can 
help you. I will also tell you how you can obtain the Full Horoscope or 
Astrological Reading of your life at no expense to yourself. All I 
ask of you if you wish to better your life is to trust me and write to me at once. Address 
plainly, Prof. H. EDISON, Astrologer, Ave 2A, Binghamton, N. Y. 


CANCER CURED 

WITH SOOTHINC, BALMY OILS. 

ir,Tumor,Catarrh.Piles,ristnla,Ulcer.an J -" 

■■ ‘ 


BIG MONEY 

Write for it, free, tvntrsl Supply Co^'ioao 
Orand Ave., K.un.u» City, Slo. 


DO YOU HEED WALL PAPER? ^ liP 



BOOK M d HAHDSBME n Mlw“ WAU°'PAf»'S anTpLES* 
Latest designs In wall, ceiling and border papers. 
A beautiful piper at 1% CENTS per roll, a handsome 
border at CENT per yard; natonUb Ing value* In 
C1LT\KB BOSS K D A X DJI RO NEED PAPERS at mill prieea, 

THEB00K0F SAMPLES IS FREE 

explains how to order, how to tell howmn ch^to 

SEARS, RO EBUCK & C0. ,ch i c a e o. 
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Personal Magnetism 

How Prominent Men Develop This Power and Use It to Influence 
Others — Women, Too, Adepts in This Mysterious Art. 

A Reporter Makes Astounding Discoveries — Secret Methods Which 
Charm and Fascinate the Human Mind. 


High Priests of the Occult Reveal Jealously Guarded Secrets of 
Years — A Wonderful New Book by Prominent New York Men. 


A wonderful new book, entitled “ The Secret 
of Power/’ has Just been issued, at an expense 
of over $5,000, by one of the leading colleges of 
the City of New York. This book is from the 
pen of the ablest specialists of modern times. 
The authors gave away the copyright on con¬ 
dition that 10,000 copies should be distributed 
to the public free of charge. The Columbia 
Scientific Academy is now complying with this 
contract, and until the edition of 10,000 copies 
Is exhausted you can get a copy of this book 
absolutely free. The book is profusely illus¬ 
trated with the most expensive half-tone en¬ 
gravings. It is full of wonderful secrets and 
startling surprises, and thoroughly explains 
the real source of the power of personal influ¬ 
ence. It fully and completely reveals the 
fundamental principles or success and influ¬ 
ence in every walk of life. The hidden myster¬ 
ies of personal magnetism, will-power and 
scientific character reading are explained in 
an intensely interesting manner. Two secret 
methods of personal influence are described, 
which positively enable any intelligent person 
to exercise a marvellous influence and control 
over any one whom he may wish. These 
methods are entirely new and have never be¬ 
fore been made public. A reporter has tried 
them personally and can vouch for their won¬ 
derful power. 

The book also describes absolutely certain 
methods by which you can read the character, 
secrets ana lives of every one you meet. No 
one can deceive you. You can tell what voca¬ 
tion is best for you to follow. You can know 
the secret power by which minds of human 
beings are charmed and fascinated. The new¬ 
est, latest and best system of physical and 
mental culture and magnetic healing is fully 
explained and illustrated by beautiful half¬ 
tone engravings. No such book has ever be¬ 
fore been published. No such wonderful in¬ 
formation has ever before been placed in the 
hands of the public. On account of the mighty 
power and influence placed in one’s hands by 
this book, the Legislature of the State of New 
York debated whether or not the State ought 
to permit its promiscuous circulation; but it 
was finally decided the good it would accom- 

J tlish would greatly overbalance the ill, and 
ts distribution was not interfered with. 

Not long ago John D. Rockefeller, the rich¬ 
est man in America, said, in talking to a Sun¬ 
day-school class, that he attributed nis success 
in life largely to his ability to influence others. 
Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great all won fame and renown by their won¬ 
derful powers of personal influence. Jay 
Gould piled up millions by this same power. 
J. P. Morgan organized the billion dollar steel 
trust and enriched himself by millions simply 
by his marvellous ability to influence others. 
There are to-day thousands of men with the 
brains and education of Mr. Morgan who are 
practically paupers. They have the ability to 
organize a trust, but they have not sufficient 


power of personal infldefcCd. Personal Influ¬ 
ence, will power, stamina—call It what you 
will — has from the creation of man been the 
subtle force that has brought wealth, fame and 
renown to those who are fortunate enough to 
possess it. This strange, mysterious influence 
is inherent in every human being. By the late 
methods explained by the New York specialist 
in human culture any intelligent person can 
develop a wonderfully magnetic personality, 
and learn how to read the character, secrets 
and lives of others in a few days' study at his 
own home. You can use this marvellous power 
without the knowledge of your most intimate 
friends and associates. You can use it to ob¬ 
tain lucrative employment, to secure an ad¬ 
vance in salary, to win the friendship and 
influence of others to obtain a greater Bhare of 
happiness from life. You can be respected, 
honored and become a leader in your commu¬ 
nity. 

If you are not fully satisfied with yonr pres¬ 
ent condition and circumstances; if you long 
for greater success or more money; if you are 
not able to influence others to the extent you 
desire, the reporter would advise you to write 
at once for a free copy of this great work, now 
being given away by the Columbia Scientific 
Academy. 

Mrs. R. C. Young, of No. 812 Indiana St., Law¬ 
rence, Kan., recently sent for a copy of this 
book. After carefully examining it and test¬ 
ing the methods of personal influence on her 
friends and associates, she makes the follow¬ 
ing statements in a letter to a friend:—“The 
instructions given by the Columbia Scientific 
Academy have been worth to me more than all 
the previous reading of my life. I wish every 
woman in this country could read their graaa 
book.” 

Fred. Perkins, of South Haven, Mich., says: 
—I have been in great demand since I read 
the work of the Columbia Scientific Academy. 
People are amazed and mystified at the things 
I do. I believe I could make $25 per day read¬ 
ing character alone if I were to charge for my 
services. If any one would have told I would 
receive so much wonderful information I 
would have thought him crazy.” 

Mrs. M. Effle Watson, of Martinsville, Ind., 
says: —“ Could I have had access to such in¬ 
formation in past years 1 could have avoided 
many misfortunes. This work of the Columbia 
Scientific Academy shall be my guiding star 
the remaining days of my life.” 

If you will send your name and address to 
the Columbia Scientific Academy, Dept. 9 D, 
1931 Broadway, New York City, this book will 
be sent to you absolutely free, postage prepaid. 
On account of the great expense involved in 
preparing this book, the Columbia Scientific 
Academy requests that only people who are 
especially interested write 4or free copy- 
only those who really desire to achieve 
greater success and better their condition in 
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Don’t Die of 
Consumption 


Free Rupture Cure 

^IT raptured write to“Dr.^w.^Rli»16« 


A Positive Cure Found by a Celebrated 
Michigan Physician —He Sends a Large 
Trial Package Free by Mail to 
All Who Write. 



A WIFE'S MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 



Write Her Today and She Will 
Gladly Tell You How She Did It. 
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ANVERTI8EMENTS. 


MORPHINE Addictions Absolutely Cured 

We Will Send a Trial Treatment FREE of Cost If You Will Write Us. 

Alt Correspondence Strictly Confidential. 

THE ALL SAIHTS CO., Room 813, Mutual Reserve Bldg., Hew York City 


M ORPHIN E 

OPIUM and LAUDANUM habits cured by 
OPACURA, a painless home treatment, endorsed 

MEN'PsufflcieiU to convirme'yot^it*VFILL CURE* 
sent FREE, with book of testimonials sealed. 
Correspondence Confidential. 

OPA SPECIALTY CO., DEPT. A, SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 


OPIUM 


Write The Dr. J. L. St 


MORPHINE ai 

Habits Cured, 
[to., Dept. B 9, Li 


d^UQUOR 



WMES sms*. sssssz 

Desk B. C M 84 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


TELL FORTUNES 

with WIZARD CARDS. Future tmthfully re¬ 
vealed. To convince you we will send cards Free for 
stamp. O. Velum, 008 W. 4ad 8t.,STew Fork 


He thinks he lives, but he’s a dead one. 
No person is really alive whose liver is dead. 
During the winter most people spend nearly 
all their time in warm, stuffy houses or offi¬ 
ces or workshops. Many don’t get as much 
exercise as they ought, and everybody 
knows that people gain weight in winter. 
As a rule it is not sound weight, but means 
a lot of flabby fat and useless, rotting mat¬ 
ter staying in the body when it ought to 
be driven out. But the liver is over-burdened, 
deadened—stops work. There you are, with 
* a dead liver, and right now is the time for 
I resurrection. Wake up the dead! Get all the 
' filth out of your system, and get ready for 
the winter’s trials with clean, clear blood, 
body, brain free from bile. Force is danger¬ 
ous and destructive unless used in a gentle, 
persuasive way, and the right plan is to give 

__ _ new strength to the muscular walls of the 

bowels, and stir up the liver to new life and work with CASCARETS, the great 
system cleaner, disinfectant and bowel tonic. Get a 50c box to-day—a whole 
month’s treatment—and see how quickly you will be brought back to new life. 
Sample and booklet free. Address Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New York, am 




CARPET OFFER 


T ^th l CRAN°TE’CARP ^ ET 36 " ln0,, 
New floral deul.nl red, *rcen or wlw bickirool 
with hundiome coDtrutlut colon U fiorol deolxw. 

__ NO BETTER WEARINQ CARPET MADE. 

OUR OFFER.: 

Wm, theu?dmUnd£g l£ath>oodTtwtand?y>«rf«^^ij£ 
ory and about one-halt the price charged by dealera In your 
n, yon can return it to as at our expense and we will Immediately 
__rn your money, together with aay freight or exprern charge! paid hy yea. 

BIO CARPET SAMPLES FREE, 

1 Sample 11 Pla‘tei‘U2e U n 

CARPET CATALOGUE OF EVERYTHIN OF IN BRUSSELS. 
VELVET, AXMINSTER, ALSO ALL WOOL AND 
HALF WOOL INGRAINS AND GRANITE OAR- 
PETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, ETO., aadall at price# 

heretofore unknown. The catalogue also explains how all sample* 
| arc furnished tree. Catalogue la free, writ© for It. Add re**, 

| SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, ill. 
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To Cure 

Drunkards. 

A Simple Way to Cure Any Drunk: 



iimmm 


ru. it 


£SSS"S 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 

THROUGH THE FEET 




Catarrh, 

Foul Breath. 


If You Continually K’hawk and Spit 
And There is a Constant Dripping 
From the Nose into the Throat, If 
You Have Foul, Sickening 
Breath, That is Catarrh. 
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EIGHT DOLLARS I 

™ 1 B ■ GUARANTEED, five-drawer, solid I 

POLISHED ANTIQUE OAK. DROP HEAD CABINET SEROCO SEWING MACHIP” 

the equal of sewing machines that co‘ '—* ' - -*-*"— 

$10.45 

$lli95 rated,* 5-drawer, ^rop^e—_ 

$12.85 

mm* ?/»« 

Wrawer, drop head, genuine. SINGER. .$2«.50|Theae and many 

♦-drawer, drop head. DOMESTIC. .$22.00 other high grade 

&-drawer, drop head.NEW HOME..SSS.OO machines beautfl 

4k 1 rawer, drop head.WHEELER JL WILSON .$26.00jllhistra^^SBdJ 

♦-drawer! drop head!!^!!! .'.‘.‘.‘.’. STANDARD„$,"I-*--- 

names of a number of your own neighbors to wl 
B< ?eased C witiTthem™hoVmuch m* ne °™w 

f^EE^OI^IS^REE^RIAL Sn^N^SEWING MACHINE ORDERED. ^ 

made, our liberal terms.pay after^recelved^rer'andj'hree'month.Mree*trialplan. cut this ad. out and mail to ns, or 

and say what paper or magazine you saw this notice In. ‘IS SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 




systems and thus remove the cause. Confidential correspondence invited from all. 

Sf. PAUL ASSOCIATION. Suite 804, 46 Van Buren St.. Chicago. 111. 
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ELLA 

WHEELER 

WILCOX 

Most lovable of Writers, is now Co-editor 

NEW THOUGHT,” 

Chicago 


_____„„-..’ith recei__ 

writings on “New Thought,” and full 
particulars of our 

$1000 CASH PRIZE 

CONTEST, BY ADDRESSING AT ONCE 

NEW THOUGHT 

27 COLONNADES, VINCENNES AVE., CHICAGO 


Your F ortuhe TolpFree 

iSSSld?* 1 te 

TOurhfeTor^f you ■enSocYwill olso send a descrip¬ 
tion of the person you should love, and wimple copv of my 
wonderful magazine. They call me the wonder of the twen¬ 
tieth centuiyTWmuae orf nyr true p redlctrona. ^ I he'jevej 
one euSfletme^Syour life aa the rtan reveal it. Addree i 
PROF. R. A. ASTRO. Boa 8601, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


j Greatest Physical Culture Offer 
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LATEST & BEST OF FOODS 

/hgwm&ni x& umiea&tewp. 

I jx/w iifwiif j'xrtrcC'. 
/QcktetfaticMxm/xJtcmatitf 
cvu/ x& xvttAfe/ xrf 

I jm mmt_ hmk^micMy. 

6foc^n-Sta/wfc-%arf7umit6 f . 
(jjafaf — 

%cit %rwur ibtft/nJ 

*U)Ath£ltM ScutheStov 
Write/ibxrurv Lyuttd tc mak 

KORN-KRISP 

One taste convince5 
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Letters Worth Reading. 

It is interesting, as indicating how people look upon a really pure and wholesome 
article of food, to reprint a few of the thousands of letters received by the Cream of 
Chocolate Company, of Danvers, Mass., whose announcement appears on page xiii in 
this issue of The Black Cat. 

600 West Church St., Elmira, IV. Y., October 4, 1903. Gentlemen: —Your Cream of 
Chocolate is truly and rightly named, it is simply delicious. I can hardly wait till 1 receive 
your prize cook book of recipes, “ How to use Cream of Chocolate.” At a sale here for the 
benefit of the Old Ladies’ Home, 1 purchased a can, having read of it a few days ago. 1 think 
that which yon put in little bags would be fine for the traveling public. I await the coming of 
the recipe book and wish you all success. Most cordially yours, Mas. Addison D. Blair. 

3043 Washington St., Roxbury, Xsm., August 37, 1903. Dear Sirs:—Your Greasa 
of Chocolate is delicious, perfect. We served it to some lady callers one evening and they still 
talk about it. I enclose address of an elderly lady, with a fractured thigh, to whom I '.visa you 
would do the favor of sending a sample. Yours truly, E. F. Spaulding, M.D. 

9 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass., September 13, 1903. Gentlemen: — I have used the 
Cream of Chocolate and find that it is far better than any other chocolate I have ever seen or 
used before. Would be pleased to have you send box of samples to give to patient*. Also 
would like tUe name of some retail dealer who carries the article In Worcester. Thanking yon 
in advance, I remain, yours, H. Eugene Watkins, D.M.D. 

Sebago Lake, Me., September 11, 1903. Gentlemen: —I received yonr letter contain¬ 
ing the circulars and have given these to some of my friends. I am always ready to help you in 
advertising Cream of Chocolate, for I think it very nice indeed. I like ft very mnch for cook¬ 
ing. Yours very truly, Miss Lulah E. Wadlkigh. 

416 Locust St.. Kalamazoo, Mich., September 13, 1903. Gentlemen: — I enclose my 
recipe envelopes wnich 1 thiuk hold excellent results from my experience with Cream of 
Ghocol&te. It really is the finest form of chocolate that I have ever tried, and I use a large 
amount in my work. I have a general knowledge of domestic science, but give more attention 
to cake making and desserts, though I keep iu touch with all things regarding domestic sci¬ 
ence. Hoping you may reach great success with your chocolate and I am quite sure its true 
merits and superior quality will win for it a great name, I am sincerely yours, Miss Nona 
Garrison. 

Madelfta, Minn., September 13, 1903. Gentlemen:—We got the package today and 
think it is fine. Will try and persuade our grocer here to get it. Will you please give me the 
name of the nearest grocer who keeps it iu stock. Yours truly, J. Flandbrs. 

518 Main St., Worcester, Mass., September 18, 1903. Gentlemen:—We have tried 
Cream of Chocolate and like it very much. It makes a very delicions drink. I should be 
pleased to receive some samples. Yours truly, Dr. George E. 'Savage. 

Hampton, Conn., September 16, 1903. Dear Sirs:—This is a small town with two 
stores, and we are ten miles from any city. Willimantic is where I got my first box of Cream of 
Chocolate, and I think if one of the stores here would keep it, it would be very nice. People 
would like it after using one box. Yours truly, Millie E. Wether ell. 

80 Pleasant St.. Worcester, Mass., September 19, 1903. Gentlemen:—I received 
the samples of (’ream of Chocolate you kindly sent, and will put them in good hands. My own 
folks like it very much, it is a prime*article. Hastily yours, Dr. B. M. Prvey. 

18 Rinford St., Boston, Mass., September 33, 1903. Gentlemen:—Yon have a good 
article. I know it. for I have tried it. I began to drink Cream of Chocolate several monthsago, 
and 1 shall be a regular customer. Very truly yours, Avery L. Rand. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., September 36, 1903. Gentlemen:—We like the Cream of 
Chocolate very much and all our friends who sample it ask, What is it and where did you get it? 
Very truly yours, William J. Palm. \ 

331 Main St., Worcester, Mass., September 33, 1903. Gentlemen:—I received the 

S ackage of samples of Cream of Chocolate in good condition on Monday and made a liberal 
istribution of the contents. All who received these samples decided it to be the finest article 
of the kind on the market. I could have made good use of all the samples myself, but felt I 
would not be doing you justice unless I distributed them, as I said I would do in my letter. I 
shall continue to recommend Cream of Chocolate as being of the very highest quality. It 
actually melts in the mouth. With many thanks I am sincerely yours, M. K. Bartlett, Mana¬ 
ger N. Y. Dental Parlors. 

Hannibal. Mo., September 33, 1903. Gentlemen: —I have used Cream of Chocolate 
since it has been introduced here, and 1 like it better than any cocoa or chocolate preparation I 
have as yet seen and I think I have tried them all. I enclose a recipe that I made up myself, 
and which I make regularly every week. I trust your expert cooks will have good success* with 
it and like it as well as all do here who have tried it. Yours truly, Mrs. Margaret Bishop 
Spied el. 

330 County St.. \nv Bedford, Mass.. September 11, 1903. Dear Sirs:—I would 
like to have you send me a number of blanks for your prize contest, as I have a number of origi¬ 
nal recipes which I think will be acceptable to you. I am an admirer of Cream of Chocolate 
and think where chocolate is used its possibilities are unlimited. Very truly yours, Mrs. C. B. 
Babcock. 

Ware ham. Mass., September 13, 1903. Cream of Chocolate Company, Sirs: —I have 
been using your Cream of Chocolate and like it very much. I wish to get more, but none of the 
grocery stores in this town keep it. Will you send me the price by mail, postpaid? Please 
address Mrs. Albert Humphrey. 

16 Congress St., Haven, Conu., September 15, 1903. Gentlemen: — Have you 

any advertising matter for Cream of Chocolate of a suitable size to place in an envelope? Last 
year I sold about 6V) cans and hope to increase the sale this year. Advertising matter from you 
will greatly help me to do this. Hoping to have an early response, so that I can start the sale 
earlier this year, I am respectfully yours, Edgar Thomas, Tea, Coffee, Spices. 
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Life Insurance] 
Free from All 
Speculative 
Features. 


Travelers! 

Insurance 

Company, 

Hartford,Conn.| 
S.D.DUNHAM, 

President. 


Accident Insurance 
in the 

Oldest , Largest, 
and. Strongest 

Accident Company 

in the tVorla. 


How Pennies Count 

Accident Insurance 

About four cents a day, what you spend for 
newspapers, will procure you, If a preferred 
risk, an accident policy paying $3,000 for acci¬ 
dental death or loss of both eyes or limbs, and 
proportionate amounts for loss of one eye or 
limb; SI5 a week for total disability; $6 a 
week for partial disability; and double the 
above amounts for injuries received in certain 
specified accidents, etc., etc. 

Life Insurance 

Fifteen and one-half cents a day will pur¬ 
chase a life insurance policy at age 35 for 
§2,5C0. 

Twelve cents a day will purchase a twenty 
year endowment policy at age 32, paying you 
§1,000 cash at the end of twenty years if liv¬ 
ing, and insuring you for $1,000 for the twenty 
years’ time. 

Life and Accident Combined 

Nineteen and one-half cents a day purchases 
$3,000 accident insurance, and at age 36 
$2,600 ordinary life insurance. 

Who says Insurance costs a good deal? 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

. guarantees to increase the 
i ---ength and vitality of 
y man, woman or child, 

ly gymnasium is one of 
—i largest and best 
. equipped in New York 
City. My facilities for tak- 
i ing care of pupils, whether 

1 S™,?d.° r i 6 ^Te ai i'e?e? 

failed permanently to re¬ 
lieve persons with weak 
Btomach, Heart, Kidneys or Back ; Curvature 
of the Spine, Rupture, or any deformity. All 
is accomplished without medicine or the 
knife. 

Send for particulars regarding my courses 
and methods or if in vicinity call. 

Anthony Barker’s School of Physical Culture 

1164 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 
(SPECIAL OFFER) 



fMSjJ 


_omplete a c 

f Physical Culture o 
ver been mailed for $5 


li PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED” 

by Prof. Anthony Barker 

wonder^lf h^ractloYaajreVoUow^L^lTaicldy^ycuwui 
become not only well, but strong. 

For sale at all bookstores or sent postpaid by the publish era. 

The Baker & Taylor Go., New York. 


ANTIQUES 



Chippendale and other I 
boards, China Closets, High 
Post Bedsteads, Dressers, Wardrobes, etc., 
all old, but in perfect condition. 

Fine old China, Lowestoft, Bristol, etc., in 
great variety. Rare old Historical Plate*. 
Pitchers, etc. 

Old Russian Samovars, Trays, and many 
other unique things in Brass. 

Large and small Copper Kettles, Jardinieres, 

Pewter Platters, Plates and Tankards. Paul 
Revere and Ship Lanterns. Candlesticks in 
Pewter, Brass, Glass and Sheffield Plate. 

Old Colonial Clocks and a thousand other 
things of interest to lovers of Antiques. Cata* 
logue and Price List on request. 

At the sign of 

The Copper Kettle. 

MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 

2455 Michigan Aw*., Chicago. 


















Here are a hundred of the stories that won the 
title: “The Story-Telling Hit of the Age” for 
The BlacK Cat If you want a set, or wish to 
make some friend happy, send 50 cents (stamps 
will do) and same will be mailed,postage paid, 
to any part of the U. S., Canada or Mexico. 



As the 20 numbers containing these 100 stories 
are going out of print forever, don’t dally with 
time if you want them, but send 50c. TO-DAY. 

Address: The Black Cat, 144 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PRETTY NEAR THE SAME 

when it comes to writing them, aren’t they ? They 
are the same, in fact, for just so surely as you FEED 
RIGHT you will FEEL RIGHT and can THINK 
RIGHT. 

Cut out the pasty, starchy or greasy foods for a 
few days and take on GRAPK-MI TH. In this 
famous food scientific processes have changed the 
starch to Grape-Sugar, and the tasty, nut-like little 
granules go into your spoon with the first period of 
digestion complete, just like nature does it, but with 
the brain-building elements still there. 

That’s why it is 

THE FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 

POSTL'M Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





























